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ORK Pays 
Criticism 


most wonderful of arts as well as the 

most mysterious—an art to whose 

condition, Walter Pater has said, all 
other arts are constantly aspiring—and an 
art informed with the deepest significance 
for all to realize if none can explain it,” 
it is truly a red-letter day in one’s calendar 
when one discovers a monograph which 
promises to conduct one “through the 
practise of music to its sources.” This is 
the ambitious undertaking outlined by M. D. 
Calvocoressi, sometime lecturer on the theory 
and practise of criticism at the Paris Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Sociales, in “Musical 
Criticism” (Oxford University Press), from 
which I assemble the quotations of this 
editorial. These are passages which have 
struck my eye in re-reading the pages of the 
book, passages so suggestive that I desire 
to share them with my readers. I have 
chosen half aimlessly, as one might stroll 
through a garden and gather a nosegay of 
flowers; selecting one for the perfection of 


a IT BE TRUE that music is the 
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Editorial Reflections 


its form, another for its color, a third for 
its fragrance, for no other reason, it may be, 
than that it recalled some half-remembered 
association or that it satisfied the mere whim 
of the moment. 
3 
FORMING JUDGMENTS 

“FORMING judgments,” writes Calvocor- 
essi, “is essentially a question of acumen 
combined with consistency and flexibility ;” 
and, quoting Bergson, he asserts that right 
judgment is the outcome of “the kind of 
intellectual sympathy by which we place 
ourselves within an object in order to coin- 
cide with what is unique in it and therefor 
inexpressible.” 

The critic is a seeker after truth. He may 
be a propagandist; but even so if he is 
honest that which he propagandizes is truth 
as he perceives it, and if he persistently and 
consistently seeks to penetrate within the 
outer shell to the kernel of truth which 
inevitably abides in the center his criticism, 
however “inconsistent beneath an appearance 
of consistency, arbitrary beneath an appear- 
ance of judicious method,” will possess a 
constructive value. “The true critic,” writes 
Hadow in The Edinburgh Review, “is simply 
the most enlightened listener; not standing 
aloof with a manual of arrogant imperatives, 
but taking his place among us to stimulate 
our attention where it falters and to supple- 
ment our knowledge where it is deficient. 
We accept his judgment as soon as we are 
convinced that it illuminates the point at 
issue.” And what Arnold Schoenberg writes 
of the true teacher is equally characteristic 
of the true critic; that “he is not the in- 
fallible, the man who knows everything and 
never errs, but the indefatigable, who is 
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forever seeking and is sometimes rewarded 
by finding.” 

“When reduced to its simplest expression,” 
says Calvocoressi, “every judgment will be 
found to refer either to a point of fact or 
to a point of opinion. The difference, of 
course, is that facts are invariable, and 
therefore of two contradictory judgments 
pointing to facts one is necessarily wrong. 
Apart from historical and biographical facts, 
all the facts which concern music are in 
music—are music.” Since this is obviously 
true, some technical understanding is 
necessary to musical criticism. “The com- 
poser’s object is to know how to do things, 
and the critie’s is to know how things are.” 
The one is the workman who wires the house, 
the other the inspector who satisfies himself 
that the work has been done well. Both 
must know how it is done—the one to do it, 
the other to know that it has been done. 
“Technical knowledge may fail to improve 
the critic’s capacity to disengage and inter- 
pret what is vital; but it will help him to 
classify his data and impressions and to 
state things more clearly....For what does 
the critic need? Obviously the power to 
discriminate—which is essential—and the 
capacity to reduce what he discriminates to 
some sort of order, toward which necessary 
achievement the best help devised by human 
ingenuity is nomenclature. We do not ex- 
pect anybody to be able to form an opinion 
of books without knowing the vocabulary 
and grammar of the language they are 
written in, nor of pictures if he cannot tell 
red from blue or a straight line from a 
circle.” 

II. 
MATERIALS OF CRITICISM 
AT LEAST two essential elements enter 
into the critic’s consideration of a work. 
Calvocoressi calls these (a) data, by which 
are meant “the components of the music he 
is judging,” and (b) standards, by which 
are meant “the components of his own dis- 
position and outlook.” To these should be 
added a third, which consists of “informa- 
tion derived from historical, biographical 
and other documentary sources” and from 
such further “circumstantial evidence” as 
may be “gathered from the writings and 
sayings of composers themselves or of other 
people.” Illustrative of this third category 
are “defining and suggestive titles such as 
Symphonie Pathétique, Poéme de |’Extasse, 
Festklaenge, Sarcasmes,” to which may be 


added Till Eugenspiel’s Lustige Streiche, 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, also Sprach 
Zarathustra, Les Préludes, and other familiar 
titles of program music. 

The components of the critic’s own dis- 
position and outlook—the critie’s taste—“are 
difficult to disengage in practise. All of us 
naturally tend to prefer, for reasons of 
interest or sympathy, certain art forms, 
methods and ideals to certain others. 
Sympathy is a thing of the feelings, inter- 
est a thing of the intellect. Both may be 
inborn or acquired and in either case modi- 
fiable by education or by other people’s sug- 
gestion or appeal.” As a case in point of 
a critic predisposed to volume, which for 
him assumed “an absolute, not a relative 
importanee,” Calvocoressi quotes the follow- 
ing from Berlioz’s “A Travers Chants” :— 

“If one member of a big group of 
church singers gives out a simple theme, 
slow in tempo and not very interesting 
per se, however beautiful his voice and 
artistic his singing the effect will be poor; 
but the same theme repeated less artistic- 
ally unisono by all will assume an inered- 
ible majesty.” 

Apart from Calvocoressi’s point, no doubt 
we all quite agree with Berlioz, especially 
if we have been forced to experiment with 
chorus anthem sung by a solo quartet. 

“Likewise color is so important to certain 
types of listeners that it will compensate 
weakness of design. Others are not blinded 
by it, but cannot do without it; design alone 
will not satisfy them. For others design is 
all that matters, and color does not count at 
all. There exist people who ascribe a great 
importance to strong rhythmic appeal, to 
the appeal of pace, to smoothness of texture 
and contour. And there are people to whom 
actual physical impressions mean_ little.” 
Berlioz’s taste tended strongly toward the 
diatonic. He described the prelude to 
Tristan und Isolde as “a long piece whose 
sole theme is a kind of chromatic wail and 
which teems with discords whose sting is in- 
creased by protracted appoggiaturas;’” and 
elsewhere he pictured sequences of dimin- 
ished sevenths—as commonplace as a Ford 
motor car—as “bunches of serpents that 
writhe and hiss and tear one another.” The 
late Sir Charles Villiers Stanford was sure 
that fifths are positively, not relatively, ugly 
—““as ugly now as they ever have been, as 
they ever will be, world without end.” 
Both Berlioz and Stanford gave utterance to 
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individual views, their own idiosyneracies, 
not to universal truths; for we know that 
“the ear is essentially susceptible to educa- 
tion,” that it accepts today without qualm 
dissonances that were intolerable to the 
average ear of a few decades ago, and that 
if certain ears do still need education in 
“chromaticism or fifths or consecutive 
ninths or the atonality and polytonality of 
today, others remain unaffected by these 
things.” 

Other matters of taste are one’s inborn 
“preference for the epic or the elegiac, for 
the austere or the sensuous, for exuberance 
or restraint, for simplicity or elaboration.” 
But just where does restraint slip over the 
intangible line and become mere dryness, 
forcefulness forget its dignity and masquer- 
ade as sensationalism, abundance grow re- 
dundant, sweetness become cloyed with 
mawkishness? These are matters that may 
not be determined in music with the exact- 
ness that pertains to literature, where “the 
very definition of such qualities and defects 
can be illustrated by clear examples.” In 
musie the nearest approach to “an object- 
model or third term of comparison is an 
ideal conception which either pre-exists in 
our mind or is suggested by contact with 
a work—as certainly occurs when we feel 
that a work, having aroused our expecta- 
tions, fulfils them or fails to fulfil them.” 

“The qualitative problem that occurs with 
regard to the emotional functions of music 
has given rise to countless books, chapters, 
essays and rhapsodies.” Is music “a pure 
art, with tremendous significance of its own 
and no relation whatever to the significance 
of life?” Does music suggest emotion, or 
is it the object of emotion? W. J. Turner 
(“Music and Life”) believes that “the high- 
er, more developed type (of listener) is the 
one who is primarily sensitive to the sounds 
and not to the emotions....It is the hall- 
mark of bad music, as of bad art generally, 
that it is emotional.” Still some persist in 
using music as the fortune-teller uses a pack 
of cards—to read the events of the future. 
If one agrees with Perey Sholes (“Musical 
Appreciation in Schools”) that “if on hear- 
ing the first movement of the Fifth Sym- 
phony we obtain (from its main theme) 
merely the sense of something impetuous, 
and do not hear the hammer-strokes of Fate 
knocking at Beethoven’s door and saying, 
‘You shall suffer—suffer—suffer; you shall 
be deaf as a stone; you shall never know 
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domestic joys,’.... we miss much that is a 
thousand pities to miss,” does not one 
actually run the risk of “missing all that 
distinguishes music from any other art?” 
Do we believe that it is music itself that 
foretells the coming of Beethoven’s deafness, 
his lack of domestic felicity? 

One turns from emotion to imagination— 
which with Calvocoressi is more or less 
synonymous with what one often alls 
intuition; to imagination, plastic or diffluent, 
to support the functions of pure intellect 
in the construction of musical criticism; for 
“slow or swift, temperate or wayward, in- 
clining toward the abstract or the concrete, 
endowed with a capacity great or small for 
association and dissociation, for analysis or 
snythesis, the imagination sets standard of 
appreciation which are, when all is said and 
done, the determining factors of aesthetic 
judgment.” 

Ill. 
HABITS 

“COMING into contact with works, the 
critic sometimes finds some of his predis- 
positions negligible and some of his. pre- 
conceived notions upset. He will like cer- 
tain works which do not conform with his 
preferences and fail to like other works 
though they do. This will result partly 
from the impressions created by the play 
of his mind and the control which the mind 
exercises over his other impressions, and 
partly from the play of his imagination. 
It is here that the critical operation proper 
begins....What happens is that the critic 
hears the music and perceives between its 
various components relationships to which 
he ascribes a value; or conversely he may 
fail to perceive any relationships to which 
he ean ascribe a value. This is the uniform 
principle of all aesthetic jugments.” 

Habits of mind exert a great, sometimes 
a pernicious influence upon a critic. Habits 
are the outgrowth of experiences, and these 
affect people differently. “On the one 
hand they may develop receptiveness and 
perceptiveness, flexibility and discrimina- 
tion; on the other they may beget habits 
affecting both mind and sensibility.” “The 
French philosopher Maine de Biran has 
conclusively shown that habit affects our 
active and our passive faculties in opposite 
fashions, strengthening the former and weak- 
ening the latter....Emotions are essentially 
passive; and here the danger of habits is 
that they may set the emotional processes, 
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which will then cease to rise except auto- 
matically, under determinable circumstances, 
or that they may so far blunt the sensibility 
that only the egregious will arouse it— 
hence the thirst for novelty for its own 
sake, which is so important a feature at the 
present moment. The intellect and the 
imagination should be essentially active, but 
they may under the influence of habit lose 
their activity and acquire a tendency to work 
as automatically as the emotions....The 
tendency to follow the line of least resist- 
ance, dismissing as futile all that is not easy 
to grasp, and the opposite tendency to 
believe that in music all that is simple and 
obvious is futile, must be classed among pre- 
dispositions.” 

Habit encourages the critic constantly to 
employ certain formulae, to apply a con- 
ventional yardstick. He builds a Procrus- 
taen bed, into which he forces his victims; 
and if they do not fit he promply amputates 
the protruding limb or stretches the member 
that is not of sufficient length to fit his 
theory. “It is instructive to see how rules 
or laws (of composition) may spring up in 
equally satisfactory form from a purely 
logical process and from purely experimental 
observation. For instance, it stands to 
reason that no great variety of musical 
metre is possible where only one metrical 
value is used, and that under such cireum- 
stances melodie interest may flag. It is 
quite true that it would be hard to discover 
a good melody of any great length consist- 
ing entirely of equal notes. But even in so 
obvious a case theory may come to grief. 
If we assert, as Rimsky-Korsakof does, that 
‘a good vocal melody should consist of notes 
of at least three different values,’....our 
rule lies at the mercy of any composer who 
will write a good melody in which three 
different values of notes do not appear. As 
it happens, Gustav Holst has written a song 
in which only two values of notes are used.” 

The evolution of such laws in music fol- 
lows four distinct stages. “1. Creative artists, 
intent on achieving unity and other elements 
of artistic significance, resort to certain 
practises which become more usual and more 
definite in proportion as they prove suitable 
as a means toward an end. 2. This process 
is so far effected that theorists are able to 
distinguish laws and from these to derive 
tules. 3. The notion becomes current among 
theorists and their followers that practise 
must conform to these rules. Meanwhile 


creative artists discover new means. The 
rules may or may not be invalidated; but 
the only reason for admitting the existence 
of actual laws—i.e., the practise of com- 
posers—is no longer perfectly satisfying. 
4. The rules become mere recipes for com- 
posing or judging, whose inanity is patent 
to all except slaves of habit or of system.” 
It was their desire “to achieve variety of 
rhythm by changes of duration, order by 
limitation and recurrence of such changes” 
that led to the establishment of the eight- 
measure phrase, with its antecedents and 
consequents. “Thus was provided a useful 
rule, elastic enough to endure unbroken, at 
least in appearance, for a long time. Enter 
theory, which declares the rule indispensable 
-—_while composers conform to it or neglect 
it according to the promptings of their 
creative instinct.” 

The matter of tonality, the balance of keys 
in a musical structure, was established by a 
similar gradual process; and _ although 
“nowadays music has reached a stage at 
which tonality and the ensuing structural 
principle are often either extended almost 
beyond recognition or entirely discarded, 
criticism is still guided by the rule that 
oceurs in Parry’s article on Tonality in 
Grove’s Dictionary”—with which most of us 
will promptly agree—“ ‘Unless the tonality 
is made intelligible a work which has no 
words becomes obscure.’ ” 

Mental habits are like the houses that line 
familiar streets; by their means we get our 
bearings easily—sometimes too easily. “The 
desire to bring musical criticism under the 
jurisdiction of the mind is easy to account 
for. If this were possible it would do away 
with the vagueness and uncertainty which 
are, beyond a certain point, inseparable from 
all other courses of procedure. At one end 
there would be the unmistakable facts of 
music; at the other the mind, of which every 
step can be followed and accounted for. 
And should a writer, telling us that some- 
body or other’s musie is nonsense, vouchsafe 
no further information than that ‘it does 
not make sense’ we might be ready to admit 
that he had done enough.” But one finds 
that the “discursive intellect, which is logical 
inferential, ratiocinative,” is not sufficient for 
one’s purpose. We must qualify its find- 
ings. Rather, perhaps, we must employ the 
intellect to rationalize the findings of 
intuition—or, to follow Calvocoressi, imag- 
ination—“whose one function in music is the 
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immediate (note this word immediate; it is 
the keynote of the phrase) apprehension of 
vitality in the best work....It is clear that 
intuition and not discursive intellect is 
responsible for Hadow’s view that the beauty 
of Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande ‘is as in- 
explicable as it is literally beyond question. 
We may take it or leave it, but we cannot 
analyze or discuss. The diseords—so to call 
them—of which its texture is mainly com- 
posed are such as to have no name and no 
designation; they are so far from being 
justified by the grammarian that they can- 
not even be convicted by him.” 

Finally, from whatever angle one may 
view the question one is forced to admit that 
“no adequate critical conclusions can be 
derived from the data of music”—from the 
factors which are the components of music 
itself, from standards of judgment which 
are established solely by the intellect and 
which form the basis of mental habits; and 
that indirect data—data from biographical 
sourees or suggested by the supposed impulse 
that led the composer to compose a certain 
work—are generally “useful only after the 
event, in so far as they bring confirmation.” 
It is clear that the function that can pene- 
trate to “the immediate apprehension of 
vitality”—and by vitality Calvocoressi means 
the living idea, of which the composer is 
the parent, not the fabricator—must find its 
place in any adequate system of musical 
criticism. 

IV. 

THE FALLACY OF GENERALIZATION 
HISTORY teaches the critic that it is not 
safe to indulge in generalization. “Reaction 
against the immediate past is a characteristic 
feature of all periods. This symptom recurs 
so uniformly that it is devoid of special 
significance in any particular case. It often 
occurs that the transition between periods 
is marked by an outbreak of purely experi- 
mental works, of ventures not justified by 
achievement. It is only long after the event 
that we see whether a given period was 
essentially transitional or not; and _ the 
possibility that works of enduring beauty 
may crop up even in the midst of such a 
period is not negligible.” 

But although, as Hennequin writes, 
“qualitative appreciation of art is, com- 
paratively speaking, a constant quantity;” 
or, in the words of Arnold Bennett, “the one 
reassuring affair is that the passionate few 
are passionate about the same things;” 
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history shows us “that while creative artists 
were forever extending their scope, criticism 
kept protesting in the name of alleged laws,” 
the very laws that show “the extent of the 
influence of habit and system.” 

Old Father Plato began it—unless indeed 
there may have been farther back some 
bemoaner of the woful modernism of 
Homer’s style. Discoursing upon the in- 
consistency of some work that has offended 
his sense of the eternal fitness of poetry’s 
union with music, he says, “This sort of 
thing which aims only at brutish noise is 
exceedingly rude and coarse; it leads to 
every kind of irregularity and _ trickery.” 
How exceedingly modern it sounds! It 
might have been written of Richard Strauss 
thirty vears ago or of Schoenberg in 1924. 
True to type, he harks back to regularity, to 
conformity with “an object-model or third 
term of comparison” which exists in his 
experience as an ideal by which every in- 
novation should be adjudged. In the four- 
teenth century De Muris indulged in equally 
modern-sounding invective: “How dare they 
write or sing Diseant,” he writes, “those who 
ignore the art of selecting chords and have 
no inkling which combinations of sounds 
constitute diseords!” And Artusi writes on 
Monteverdi in 1608, “With the best will in 
the world, how ean the mind see light in this 
chaos?” In 1823 a eritie expressed the 
opinion that “three of the movements of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A are without any 
settled design, confused, full of harsh com- 
binations;” and in 1839 the learned Fetis 
commented thus on an “irregular chord” 
which he had chanced to discover in a Mozart 
manuscript: “Errors of this kind offend 
our reason, our senses and our taste.” 

Note the almost verbal identity of the 
two following criticisms, one by d’Ortigue in 
1861, on Wagner, “No form, no design, no 
rhythm, no symmetry;” the other by a 
French writer in 1902, on Debussy’s Pelléas 
et Mélisande, “I heard sound of uninterrupt- 
ed sequence, without finding a trace of de- 
sign, of form, of a motive, of an accent.” 
And we are familiar with the diatribes 
inspired by Schoenberg’s compositions— 
“anmeaning bunches of notes”... .“clotted 
nonsense”....“wild insanities such as in- 
tellectualized art disdains to touch”....“the 
period of deepest musical degradation 
shamelessly avowed in cretinous babble’— 
quoted from various writers of our own 
day and generation. 
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Critics who approach a_ performance 
saturated with prejudice—and prejudice is 
etymologically pre-judgment-—are often less 
reliable in their judgment than an untrained 
listener. Contrasting the attitude of the 
untutored listener with that of the trained 
musician, Ernest Newman quotes an interest- 
ing pen picture of the unschooled music 
lover who “is able, without an effort, to 
listen objectively to what he hears and 
judge it for what it is worth; whilst the 
professionally trained musician is subcon- 
seiously collating his impressions with the 
technic which, as it was imparted to him in 
musical infancy, has become to him sacro- 
sanct. In other words he has difficulty in 
hearing music as it sounds, without at the 
same time hearing how it ought to sound 
according to his conception of music. 
Metaphorically he is listening with a blue 
pencil.” 

This does not mean literally that a new 
composition is best judged by an average 
listener. Final judgment depends on some- 
thing deeper, on intellectual sympathy by 
which one’s self coincides with what is 
unique (and therefore inexpressible) in a 
composition and assimilates the vitalized 
idea without meditation of intellectual pro- 
cess. “The fame of classical authors,” to 
quote Arnold Bennett, “is entirely indepen- 
dent of the majority. It is originally made, 
and it is maintained, by a passionate few” 
who insist and persist until time proves the 
rightness of their contention and “at last 
the majority placidly agrees” with them. 

v. 
EPILOGUE 

I HAVE touched lightly here and there the 
contents of the first eighty pages of Calvo- 
coressi’s monograph. One feels that Emer- 
son, writing his essays, dipped his pen into 
the flowing stream of his thought, and that 
between sentences much flowed by that the 
reader must take for granted if he would 
follow the fuller stream. This is what I 
have done with Calvocoressi. I have dipped 
into the stream with my little tin dipper 
and have dipped out occasional thoughts. 
Obviously the process is unfair to the 
author’s tout ensemble except in so far as 
it may stimulate the reader of these frag- 
ments to seek the source for himself. 


However earnestly the critic seeks en- 
lightenment, “much remains obscure, or at 


best open to challenge; and the more con- 
scientious the critic the more often will he 
realize the doubtfulness of his conclusions.” 
For this reason I hesitate to record the one 
unfavorable impression which Calvocoressi’s 
monograph has left with me. In reading it 
I have felt a little as Elspeth Macfadyen, 
the village sermon-taster, felt in Ian Mac- 
laren’s “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” on 
the memorable Sunday evening when the 
pulpit of the Free Kirk was supplied by an 
“ettereap” from the Highlands. Now the 
old-time Seotch sermon ran as tamely as an 
accommodation train. The number of 
stations might vary, but it stopped at all 
of them. Elspeth, possessed of a good 
memory, was not daunted at any array of 
firstlies and secondlies. “It’s easy eneugh, 
ye see, for an auld hand tae manage a set 
o’ heads, gin they come tae ten or a hundred; 
but it is another business when a man has 
different sets in ae sermon.” The preacher 
started off conformably to rule. “There are 
fower trumpets; first, a leeteral trumpet; 
second, a heestorical trumpet; third, a 
metaphorical trumpet; fourth, a speeritual 
trumpet.” But instead of sticking to these 
divisions until each had been developed, he 
darted about, like a butterfly, from one to 
another. “I’ve got ye,” said Elspeth to her- 
self, when he announced his four trumpets, 
and she settled quietly back in her pew; 
“but wull ye believe me, he barely mentioned 
leeteral till he was off tae speeritual and 
than back tae heestorical, and in five min- 
utes he had the hale fower trumpets blaw- 
ing thegither.” 

Now in reading Calvocoressi, while I have 
found each section delightfully interesting 
and valuable in itself, I have sometimes been 
disturbed at his failure to develop points 
which he had apparently set out to develop. 
“T’ve got ye,” I have found myself saying 
to myself, and I have settled back to follow 
his unfolding of a subject; but like the 
preacher “he barely mentioned leeteral till 
he was aff tae speeritual and then back tae 
heestorical,’ and like Elspeth, “A’ ack- 
nowledge a’ scrapit,” perhaps because of 
mental weariness in following his butterfly 
wanderings, perhaps because of humilation 
and peevishness over being mentally de- 


feated. 
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An Announcement 


ONE of the by-products of the War was 
the direction of thought to problems of effi- 
ciency. The Department of Commerce ap- 
pointed a committee of fifteen engineers in 
January, 1921, to investigate the Elimina- 
tion of Waste in Industry. In June their 
report was adopted by the Federated 
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ment of Commerce recommends the 9 x 12 
in the interests of American economies, 
American supremacy. The Federated Amer- 
ican Engineering Societies is father to the 
recommendation, from the technical stand- 
point. Associated Business Papers agrees, 
from the practical viewpoint. And the 
Association of National Advertisers consid- 
ers the commercial aspect and passes a 




















EXHIBIT OF BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The stack of magazines to the left, about six feet high, includes 
only technical, scientific, and trade publications; the next five 
groups are general, women’s, farm, church, and miscellaneous. 
Technical and trade publications are the vast majority. The 
second arrangement gives these same magazines stacked ac- 
cording to size, with the 9 x 12 standard represented by groups 
3, 4, and 5, which are all within standard by a half inch; here 
slightly more than half of sll the magazines were already pub- 
lished in 9 x 12 size before the Committee made its survey. 
Since than many have abandoned the other groups and joined 
the 9 x 12. The artistic, technical, and trade interests of the 
organ world are vital enough to compel adherence to the 
standard, and THE AMERICAN ORGANIST joins the ranks of the 





9 x 12’s beginning with its January 1925 issue. 


American Engineering Societies. They sug- 
gested a special committee to deal with 
paper. Secretary Hoover appointed such a 
committee through the Bureau of Standards 
in August, 1921. Thirteen months later the 
Committee subdivided its work and kept 
on—convineing testimony to its thorough- 
ness. 

In June, 1923, the Committee reported. 
Of technical and scientific publications the 
report says: 

“It is the conclusion of this Committee 
that facts warrant the trimmed page size 
of 9 x 12 inches being adopted and recom- 
mended as a standard for magazines de- 
voted to trade, scientific and _ technical 
publishing.” 

Thereupon Associated Business Papers 
recommended that 9 x 12 be adopted as 
standard. Simultaneously the Association 
of National Advertisess by resolution urged 
the standard 9 x 12. 

Hence we have unanimity. The Depart- 


special resolution for the standard 9 x 12. 

What can we do? THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST is not being published to: please 
editorial fancy; it must do a great work 
and do it most efficiently. And it shall. 

Credit to whom credit is due. The line 
of thought which leads Organ Interests Ine. 
to its conclusion did not originate with any 
person connected with the Corporation or 
with the magazine it has the honor of pub- 
lishing. It was first presented and effectu- 
ally argued over a dinner table set for two, 
in a quiet corner of an elusive but friendly 
eating place in the surprising 50’s. The 
dinner-table conference lasted four hours; 
the decision can be read in as many seconds: 

Beginning with January, 1925, Tue 
AMERICAN ORGANIST. will be published 
monthly in standard 9 x 12 trimmed size. 
The print-page will be 7 x 10 inches. 
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The Organist as a Designer of Organs 


A Brief Discussion of the Principles Involved 
and Some Invaluable Tabular Data 


By H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


HE question as to who should design 
and supervise the erection of organs 
will mot cease to agitate our organ 
world. Witness, on the one hand, 
the frequent reiteration of the proposition 
that neither builders nor organists are quali- 
fied—the former being ruled out because 
organ building is their livelihood, and the 
latter because they are alleged to be blind 
to progressive ideas. Another point of view 
is that of the builders, who, in their con- 
vention of 1922, discussed the “organ archi- 
tect” and recommended his elimination from 
the field. This thesis was almost immediate- 
ly challenged in one of our organ periodicals 
by an organist who cited an instance in which 
a builder is claimed to have displayed either 
gross incompetence or dishonesty when left 
to his own devices with an ignorant but 
trustful purchaser. 


Divergent as these views are, there must 
be some foundation for each. No person 
who is conversant with the facts can blame 
the organ builders for resenting the machin- 
ations of a certain type of “organ architect” 
—the sort of fellow who ingratiates himself 
with an organ purchase committee for a 
liberal percentage, and then, under a polite 
species of blackmail, seeks to do the same 
with the organ builder. Nor can one be 
surprised that organ builders have no use 
for the dictatorial type of architect who is 
certain to insist on costly changes for no 
other purpose than to impress the purchaser 
with his own superior knowledge. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that organ 
builders are partly responsible for the rise 
of the organ architect, for they have often 
made tonal plans that were far less service- 
able for their size than they might have 
been, in many cases they have provided in- 
adequate console facilities for the sake of 


NoTEe: This is the fifth in a series of articles 
written for the American Guild of Organists and 
published in these columns by special permission.— 
THE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, JAMES W. BLEECKER, 
A.A.G.O., Chairman. 


underbidding a competitor, in some cases 
they have carelessly or ignorantly placed the 
various divisions of an organ in such a man- 
ner that much of their tonal value was lost, 
and in some rare instances they have left 
an organ tonally unregulated because there 
was no one on the job to see that the regu- 
lating was done. 

To be sure, no fairminded person would 
represent such instances as typical, or there- 
fore stigmatize all builders as “tradesmen,” 
for there are certainly some builders in 
America that can be trusted to do honest 
work without being constantly under the 
eye of an arbitrary expert. But integrity on 
the part of the builders does not preclude 
the existence of a legitimate field for the 
qualified, independent designer or consultant. 
For the protection of the honest builder, if 
for no other reason, every purchaser of an 
organ should be encouraged to enlist the ser- 
vices of someone who knows organs either 
for the preparation of preliminary specifi- 
cations upon which several builders can bid, 
or for the purpose of analyzing original 
propositions submitted by various builders. 
If preliminary specifications are prepared by 
an independent designer, it will usually be 
worth while, when the builder is selected, to 
give the builder’s own views a hearing, so 
that he may have an opportunity to put some 
of his own individuality into the work. Or 
if a builder prepares his own plans, he 
should consult the organist or an expert ap- 
pointed by the purchaser, for organists some- 
times have worthwhile ideas that have not 
apparently occurred to the builders. 

Whether the original designer should be 
the local organist, a good builder, or a pro- 
fessional expert, can not be answered with 
a generalization. If the local organist has 
acquired sufficient knowledge of the subject 
to make his opinions valuable, it would seem 
that he, of all persons, should have the pre- 
rogative of planning the organ he is to play. 
Some organists, however—among whom are 
many excellent performers—are so untechni- 
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cally-minded as to find the preparation of 
detailed specifications irksome, if not im- 
possible. In any such case, as well as in 
eases of the opposite sort where an inex- 
perienced young organist has not yet learned 
the relative value of the Vox Humana and 
Diapason, a qualified outsider should by all 
means be called in! 

Most organists, I suppose, get the urge to 
become organ designers about the time when 
the prospect of a new organ for their partic- 
ular church or theater looms into view. Con- 
sidering the usual rate of movement of such 
projects in churches (particularly in the east) 
the organist stands a fair chance of learning 
all he needs to know between the time when 
the organ is first proposed and the time when 
the money is subscribed! But let him re- 
member that planning an organ is not quite 
as simple as it looks. Even though instruc- 
tion in organ playing properly includes a 
study of organ registers—their names, tone- 
colors, and uses in combination and contrast 
—he will find that something more than a 
knowledge of what sounds well will be need- 
ed if he is to make the most of his oppor- 
tunity. First, he should know the theory of 
correct ensemble, so ably expounded by Mr. 
George Ashdown Audsley in his books and 
articles; then, too, he should know the main 
facts about the various types of windchests 
and electric actions and how these factors 
can be used to help in developing the organ’s 
resources; to this should be added some in- 
formation about forms and dimensions of 
pipes and other parts that go to make a 
modern organ. Important as are these items 
of information to the would-be organ design- 
er, they are seldom acquired during his 
student days, owing to the fact that all the 
vital features of organ playing are readily 
demonstrable at the console. It therefore 
remains for him to secure the needed infor- 
mation by reading and personal observation. 

To discuss the last point first—the dimen- 
sions of pipes and other organ parts—a bit 
of my own experience may be apropos. As 
my first efforts at organ planning were pure- 
ly abstract, being intended for no place in 
particular, and subject to no_ practical 
limitations such as the amount of space re- 
quired for pipes, windchests, and reservoirs, 
it really did not matter how long my stop- 
lists grew. When, however, I had my first 
chance to plan an organ for a specific place, 
I realized that some attention would have 
to be paid to the space problem. Long be- 
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fore this I had “nosed around” in organs 
more or less, and knew the approximate 
lengths of open, stopped and harmonic pipes 
of a given pitch. I had also observed that 
the wooden pedal pipes consumed a fairly 
large amount of floor space, and I had an 
approximate idea as to the chest room oc- 
cupied by 8’ and 4’ manual registers. Pro- 
ceeding on this approximate basis, I drew 
up my scheme of stops, influenced—I must 
confess—much more by what I wanted to 
put into the organ than by the space con- 
ditions which I vaguely sensed. Realizing 
that I knew very little about the latter, I 
did not attempt to specify the layout beyond 
stating the desired division of material 
among the chambers; all details of arrange- 
ment were left to the organ builder. 

In this respect I was probably not unlike 
most organists who have made plans for the 
builders. Considering the disparity between 
my desires and the area of the chambers in 
this instance, the builder did very well, but 
he was compelled to resort to strategy of a 
sort I hope will never be necessary in any 
future organ over which I may have any 
control. Owing to the fact that I had speci- 
fied one more set of pipes for the Swell than 
the chamber would conveniently hold, the 
builder placed the pipes of the 8’ Gcdeckt on 
the reservoir level under the main windchests. 
As the tops of these pipes were well below 
the bottom of the swell-shade opening, their 
tone was considerably smothered. This the 
obliging erector tried to remedy by en- 
larging the wind-holes in the pipe-feet. The 
result was overblowing, which produced a 
slight unsteadiness in the tone, not very 
noticeable when the Gedeckt was used in 
combination, but quite noticeable when the 
stop was used alone. Because the chamber 
was too short to: accommodate 73-note chests 
of normal length, the builder had to put the 
last twelve pipes of each set on small ex- 
tension chests elevated above the shorter 
pipes standing on the main chest level. It 
will thus be seen that the pipes of this part 
of the organ were standing on three levels 
in one chamber, a situation that always adds 
to the difficulty of keeping an organ in tune. 

Learning, through this experience, that it 
is unwise to try to put more pipes into a 
given space than the space will hold- natur- 
ally, I requested five builders to furnish me 
with accurate data concerning their. space 
requirements for various stops. One refused 
to divulge any information on the ground 
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that no two organs can be laid out alike. 
The other four sent carefully prepared lists 
of figures which I have found extremely 
useful in estimating the amount of space 
that should be provided for organs of various 
sizes. Where the space is fixed, the figures 
are useful in determining just how much 
organ can be accommodated. In passing 
them on, I do so not with the idea that they 
will enable every organist to become an 
organ draftsman, but with the hope, rather, 
that they will provide a tangible working 
basis for those who try to plan organs. 
Final working drawings must, of course, be 
produced by the organ builder, but the or- 
ganist-designer may profitably draw and re- 
draw his preliminary plans until he is 
satisfied that he has found the best possible 
way of using the available space. 

Before appending the measurements sub- 
mitted by the builders, something must be 
said about the usual arrangement of pipes 
on the windchests. Unless exceptional con- 
ditions are encountered, practically all the 
builders use the alternating arrangement 
for manual chests. Low C is put at the ex- 
treme left, C-sharp at the extreme right, D 
stands next to C, and D-sharp stands next 
to C-sharp. With this arrangement the 
tallest pipes are at the two extremes while 
the shortest pipes are nearest the center. 
Through the center, running from front to 
back, is the tuner’s walk, space for which is 
provided in all the figures given in the first 
table. The dimensions given in this table 
refer in each case to the topboard of the 
chest and are intended to allow sufficient 
speaking room for the pipes. Builder No. 2, 
reasoning that it is better to have room to 


spare than to figure too closely and run the 
risk of overcrowding, has given figures 
larger, on the whole, than the other builders, 
but adds that the builder can often make 
use of space-saving arrangements not readily 
apparent to the organist, so that certain 
combinations of registers can be made to 
stand in much less space than a total of the 
figures would indicate. Builders 3 and 4 
have given figures that are, in general, small- 
er than those of builder 2 for large-scaled 
sets, and larger for small-scaled sets. This 
is accounted for partly by the fact that in 
cases marked *, the largest twelve pipes are 
set off on separate bass chests, partly by 
the fact that their windchests permit the 
planting of pipes in zigzag rows wherever 
that arrangement conduces to economy of 
spacing, and partly to the fact that speaking 
room for large-scaled pipes is often gained 
by setting them next to small-sealed sets. 
Builder 1, like 2, rarely calls for offset 
basses (except in pipes of 16’ open length) 
and makes the main chest area proportion- 
ately liberal. Where any builder calls for 
offset basses, it must be remembered that 
space must be provided for the bass chests 
elsewhere (see table of basses). Where the 
builder has not mentioned offset basses, but 
where, in the opinion of the writer, the build- 
er would be likely to set off at least a few 
of the bass pipes, the *? sign has been used. 
As the general dimensions of the chests are 
the same whether the type is straight organ, 
duplex, or unit, the following figures will 
apply to all. Unit chests, however, can also 
be made in a variety of other shapes in order 
to fit any peculiarity of space, but the area 
will remain approximately the same. 


TABLE SHOWING SPACE REQUIRED FOR MANUAL REGISTERS 


Length of 61-note chests 
Length of 73-note chests 


Builder 1 Builder 2 Builder 3 Builder 4 
8’ 9” 89% 6” Se” 3” not 
9’ 6” 10’ 8” Oars given 


Chest width in inches for 16’ registers 


Bourdon (large) 


Bourdon (large, with 32 pipes set off for Pedal use) 


Bourdon (small), Lieblichged. 
Contra Gamba 

Dulciana 

Contra Iagotto (Bassoon) 
Double Trumpet 

English Horn 

Ophicleide 

Trombone (wood bass) 


14 16 8Yn* 8 
12 14 77" gt 
7* 12 634" 6* 
7 11 634" 5Yo* 
14 11 TYy* 5* 
7* 14 91/,* 6* 
16 9 91/,* g* 
7* 14 9Yy* 7* 
8* 18 10* 6* 
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Trombone (metal bass) ug 14 10* 6* 
Tuba (wood bass) 9* 18 91,,* 6” 
Tuba (metal bass) 9* 14 914* 6* 
Chest width in inches for 8’ registers 
Aeoline, Vox Angelica, ete. 5 4 63% 54 
Clarabella (large, open bass) 14 9 8*? 8* 
Clarabella (small, stopped bass) ip 6 8 8 
Concert Flute (open bass) a | 11 8*? 9* 
Concert Flute (stopped bass) 10 9 8 9 
Diapason (scales 40-42) 12 15 814*? (ins 
Diapason (scales 44-46) at] 14 8*? 614* 
Double Flute (Doppelfléte) 11 12 814 8 
Dulciana, Unda Maris, ete. 6 5 636 5144 
Erzahler 8 aE 7% c 
Gemshorn 8 (¢ 7% 6 
Great Flute (Grossfléte) 15 15 91% 8 
Great Viol (Grossgamba) 12 5 7% 6 
Grossgedeckt 12 15 8 8 
Hohlfléte 10 13 8 8 
Keraulophone 7 12 fi 514 
Lieblichgedeckt 10 7 8 8 
Melodia, Traverse Flute. ete, 10 9 8 8 
Muted Viol, Muted Celeste, ete. 514 3 634 5 
Quintadena ¢ 5 636 5 
Salicional, Voix Celeste, ete. 6 4 63% 4 
Spire Flute (Spitzflote) 9 11 7% 8 
Stentorphone 15 15 9*? 8* 
Stopped Flute, Stopped Diapason 10 12 77 8 
Tibia Clausa 15 16 1014*? 81,* 
Tibia Plena 14 16 1014*? 8* 
Viola Dolce 514 12 7% "5 
Viola da Gamba 51% 6 63% 5% 
Viola d’Amour 514 5 Th, 514 
Viole d’Orchestre, Viole Celeste 5 3 63% 4 
Violoncello 7 10 7% 6 
Violin Diapason, Geigen Prin. 10 a! 1% é 
Clarinet 5 5. 67% 5 
Cor Anglais (English Horn) 5 3 714 9 
Corno di Bassetto 6 3 10 5 
Fliigel Horn 6% (Gj 7% 4, 
French Horn 61%, 10 Ti. 61, 
Harmonie Trumpet, Cornopean, ete. is 8 91% 6 
Harmonie Tuba 8 9 914 6 
Oboe (normal organ oboe) 6 + 71%, 4, 
Orchestral Oboe 5 3 ‘t 4, 
Vox Humana 5 3 63% 5 
Chest width in inches for 4’, 224’, 2’ and mixtures 
4’ Harmonie Flute (metal) 6 4 632 5 
4’ Octave 614% 5 634 5 
4’ reeds 5 3 63% 5 
4’ strings (various) 5 3 634 + 
4’ wood flutes (various) 6 5 634 5 
224 and 2’ stops (various) 5 3 52 +t 
IIT Mixture 6 5 t 6 
IV Mixture 7 6 914 7 
V Mixture 8 7 12 8 
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TABLE SHOWING SPACE REQUIRED FOR 16’ MANUAL BASSES AND PEDAL 
STOPS 
The following figures, furnished by builder 1, are probably as large as any builder will 
call for. They do not, however, include walk-space, which must be added when planning 
the layout of windchests. 


16’ Dulciana (scale 43) Pipes 1-12 BS” x 4b a” 
16’ Contra Gamba (scale 41) 1-12 " =z @ 
16’ Contra Fagotto (Bassoon) 1-12 ac = 7’ 
16’ Double Trumpet 1-12 5” «=x 8 2” 
16’ Ophicleide 1-12 , aT 
16’ Trombone (wood bass) 1-12 m6 6k 8 a 
16’ Trombone (metal bass) 1-12 a” 6x 8" 40” 
16’ Tuba (wood bass) 1-12 a» <£rR 
16’ Tuba (metal bass) 1-12 iz) ox 8 2” 
16’ Pedal Diapason (wood, 12 x 14”) 1-12 S06 6x. ay 3” 
es ss 13-32 ag” x 7 9D” 
sf (wood, 10 x 12”) 1-12 1614” x 11’ 5” 
. re 13-32 ae. om og 
ee (wood, 8 x 10”) 1-12 144%,” x 9 6” 
“J " 13-32 mw 62 7 
16’ Pedal Bourdon (wood, 7 x 9”) 1-12 a x og’ aa” 
m * 13-32 _” Ue T 
6 i (on one chest) 1-32 12” x 40" 4G” 
“ (wood, 634 x 714) 1-12 oh Ux oT CB" 
‘i nf 13-32 .; a 
wi sf (on one chest) 132 13” x 8 2? 
16’ Pedal Violone (wood, 6 x 8”) 1-12 mY” x BO" 
3 9s 13-32 ”. « T 
“i ss (on one chest) 1-32 iD” x «69 
32’ Bombarde 1- 6 mw” 6 cx: 8" 
= 7-18 7” xs’ 
19-32 ere 


Builder 2 gives the following figures for pipes 1-12 of certain basses, stating that “the 
areas given include speaking space and walk-space to reach the pipes; these spaces over- 
Jap when ranks of Pedal pipes face each other.” It is also possible to overlap the 
speaking space by placing the chest for a Bourdon above the mouths and in front of the 
pipes of a Diapason or Violone, or shorter pipes of any set may be placed on elevated 
chests in front of taller pipes of the same set. 

Large Medium Small 


16’ Pedal Diapason 45 sq. ft. 30 sq. ft. 25 sq. ft. 
16’ Pedal Bourdon 18 “ am * a2 
16’ Pedal Violone a5 6 a 

16’ Trombone B (a 

32’ Bombarde pee 


Builder 3 gives the following figures for pipes 1-32 of certain Pedal registers. The 
usual arrangement, where an entire Pedal register is put on one chest, is to put the 
shorter pipes on long pipe-feet in front of the longer pipes of the same set. Rearrange- 
ment of the pipes to fit peculiar conditions will modify the area slightly. These figures 
take no account of walk-space, which must be added. 


16’ Pedal Diapason (wood, 12 x 14”) $e” = 11’ 
16’ Pedal Diapason (wood, 10 x 12”) 30” x 10’ 
16’ Bourdon, large (about 734 x 934”) 24” x 8’ 
16’ Bourdon, smaller wa x TT 
16’ Violone =x 7 
16’ Trombone, Tuba, ete. 30” x 9’ 6” 


32’ Bombarde 36” x 14° 
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An excellent way to lay out basses is to 
cut patterns from cardboard showing the 
exact size of each pipe. The difficulty is in 
getting the patterns. Naturally the builders 
do not make patterns to give away to curious 
erganists, and it is often impossible to se- 
eure accurate measurements when pipes are 
in place in an organ. It is not very hard 
to secure approximate measurements, how- 
ever, and any organist who has the time and 
patience can get them for himself. 

Until one has actually seen an organ Harp 
or Celesta installed, it is hard to realize how 
bulky such an installation is. As usually 
arranged, the bars are mounted in two rows, 
one above the other. For the 61-note com- 
pass the length of each row for the metal- 
bar Harp is given as 80” by one manufac- 
turer; the wood-bar Harp of the same com- 
pass calls for a space 102” in length. The 
wood-bar Harp requires at least 40” vertical 
space and a depth of 2814,” exclusive of the 
mallet action, while the metal-bar Harp con- 
sumes but an inch or two less in each dimen- 
sion. Short compass installations require 
less space, of course, and organ builders 
sometimes mount the bars in three or four 
rows where height can be more easily ob- 
tained than length. 

Chimes come in a variety of grades and 
sizes. One manufacturer gives the follow- 
ing lengths for the longest and shortest tubes 
of the largest and smallest sizes (length in 
this case is the vertical dimension) : 
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or tentatively tried out today, and others 
probably will be as time goes on, but 
whether one can agree with all the good 
Doctor’s assertions and conclusions is quite 
another matter. 

Some of his contentions seem to run 
counter to much that is recognized by others 
as worthy and progressive in modern organ 
building. There is, too, a tendency in his 
writings to consider the organ as an ideally 
abstract thing—a tendency which the average 
organist, planning an organ for his own 
church, can never indulge, owing to the fact 
that practical church wardens are hardly to 
be cajoled into moving out the pews to make 
room for an organ, no matter how alluring 
the organist’s ideal organ may look on 
paper. Then, too, there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to just what is ideal. 
Many organists, though willing to admit that 
many novel and beautiful effects of regis- 
tration and shading are obtainable through 
Dr. Audsley’s compound expression system, 
still cling to the undivided Swell, for ex- 
ample, not because they are blind to the 
possibilities of the Audsley system, but be- 
cause they honestly believe the traditional 
ensemble more nearly fulfils the requirements 
of the great bulk of organ literature. 

Furthermore, in the face of some highly 
successful examples of augmentation recent- 
ly carried out, it is hard to believe all the 
ill attributed to the device by Dr. Audsley. 
While I most willingly concede the truth of 


Largest size AtoE GtoG F to C 
Longest tube 70” 79” 88” 
Shortest tube 33” 30” rial 

Smallest size AtoE GtoG 
Longest tube 5614” 6114” 

Shortest tube 32” 30” 





A set of medium sized chimes (GQ to G) 
requires 75” space along the wall if mounted 
in one row. The depth varies with the type 
of mallet action used. 

So much has been written by Dr. Audsley 
on the tonal structure of the organ, that it 
seems almost superfluous to write more. 
Surely the would-be organ designer can not 
afford to be ignorant of the contents of that 
writer’s “Organ Stops and Their Artistic 
Registration” and “The Organ of the 
Twentieth Century.” Yet accept, as one 
must, the scientific facts there set forth, one 
must also recognize the presence of much 
that is dogmatic and controversial. Some 
of his distinctive ideas are being adopted 


the contention that the harmonic corrobor- 
ating stops should be progressively smaller 
in scale than the stops of fundamental pitch 
whose harmonies they are intended to corro- 
borate, I can see no violation of scientific 
law, for example, in the following and 
kindred cases: A 4’ Octave is scaled and 
voiced to corroborate the first upper partial 
of the principal 8’ Diapason. This 4’ stop 
is then extended downward twelve pipes and 
mounted on an octave duplex chest or unit 
chest to produce a second or third 8’ Dia- 
pason. If an organist should draw nothing 
but the 4’ Octave and the derived 8’ Diapa- 
son, bad balance would result, of course; but 
would any organist alive draw the 4’ Octave 
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with a small 8’ Diapason, even if there were 
separate pipes for the latter? If he should, 
he would produce quite as bad balance as in 
the instance cited above. The truth of the 
matter is that the 4’ Octave is intended to 
corroborate the first upper partial of the 
first Diapason and will not be drawn in 
correct registration until the first Diapason 
is drawn. 

Much of the foregoing argument is valid 
for the extension of 4’ flutes to form soft 8’ 
Flutes or for the extension of soft 8’ stops 
of various classes to form additional 4’s, 
but we have here the additional favoring 
circumstances that the unified 8’ and 4’ stops 
may be used together without violating any 
law of balance if only another 8’ stop is 
drawn at the same time to preserve the pre- 
ponderance of 8’ tone. Example: A Great 
organ contains an 8’ Double Flute and a 4’ 
Forest Fute (Waldfléte), along with an 8’ 
Gemshorn, 8’ Small Diapason, ete. If the 
4’ Flute is extended to form a soft 8’ Flute, 
we get the following good combinations, 
which, in the same amount of room, would 
be impossible without such extension: 8’ 
Forest Flute, 8’ Gemshorn, 4’ Forest Flute; 
8’ Small Diapason, 8’ Forest Flute, 4’ For- 
est Flute; and 8’ Small Diapason, 8’ Forest 
Flute and 8’ Gemshorn. 

Probably the most complete and well- 
thought-out example of the Augmented Or- 
gan (as distinguished from the Unit Organ 
type, which uses the augmenting principle 
in another way) is the new Atlantic City 
High School organ, schemed by Senator 
Richards (see THE AMERICAN ORGANIST for 
July 1924). In this organ certain soft 
stops—Gemshorn, Clarabella, Gedeckt, Quin- 
tadena, Dulciana, Spitzfléte, ete—have been 
extended with excellent effect. An ignorant 
organist, to be sure, if confronted with the 
array of extended stops found in this con- 
sole, might easily assemble innumerable un- 
scientific and bad-sounding combinations, but 
where is the organ, ancient or modern, that 
an ignorant organist can play without pro- 
ducing some bad combinations? A certain 
amount of intelligence on the part of the 
player has to be assumed in planning any 
organ. Why then, if an intelligent organist 
ean be trusted to combine extended stops as 
scientifically as stops of fixed pitch, should 
one not make use of the extension principle 
as far as it can be usefully applied within 
the financial limitations of any given organ 
project? 


It should not be supposed that augmenta- 
tion as extensive as that seen in the Atlantic 
City organ is an inexpensive matter. Most 
organists will never have the chance to do 
as mueh in planning a church or theater 
organ for the simple reason that there is 
seldom money enough at hand. The least 
expensive type of augmenting is that which 
is aecomplished with octave duplex chests. 
This type of windchest makes use of pneu- 
matie tubing inside the chest to carry the 
action up or down one octave as may be de- 
sired. When properly made, such wind- 
chests cause no more complication or trouble 
than ordinary duplex chests, and they do 
give the organ designer an opportunity to 
use any desirable stop at two pitches on the 
same manual without adding to the electrical 
wiring in any way. If a stop must be used 
at three or more pitches, or on three or more 
manuals, or on one or more manuals and 
pedal, then pneumatic work will not suffice 
and unit chests must be used. These require 
a separate magnet for each pipe and ad- 
ditional wiring for every derivative of the 
original stop, and are naturally quite ex- 
pensive. 

In justice to the American organ builders 
and the modern attitude toward higher wind 
pressures, the designer should be familiar 
with Mr. Ernest M. Skinner’s book on “The 
Modern Organ.” Though written from the 
rather exclusive viewpoint of one builder, the 
book contains much valuable information of 
of a practical sort, including discussions of 
pressures, the augmented Pedal, location of 
the organ and the preparation of suitable 
chambers, ete. To keep posted on current 
specifications and tendencies, one should, of 
course, be a regular reader of the organ 
magazines. 

Tt is a moot question just how specific a 
specification should be. Should the designer 
attempt to specify minutely the scales of 
all pipes, the weights of all metals and their 
proportions, the kinds and thicknesses of 
all woods, and a hundred other details? 
Looking at the matter from the legal point 
of view, it would seem that the more detailed 
the specification, the better it should be for 
all concerned. The purchaser should know 
exactly what he is to get— assuming, of 
course, that he knows the meaning of the 


specification—and the builder should know . 


exactly what he is to furnish. 
Applied in a reasonable way to those fea- 
tures of the organ where vital differences 
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of opinion or practise may affect the out- 
come, the validity of the foregoing propo- 
sition would seem to be unquestionable. 
But there are many practical obstacles in 
the way of specifying everything. To begin 
with, not one organist in a thousand knows 
enough about organ building to ao it 
properly: to attempt it in dealing with a 
really good builder would be unmitigated 
presumption in most cases, and altogether 
unnecessary. Even though the designer had 
aceess to the finest scales in the world, 
worked out to hundredths of inches by some 
great authority, writing them into the speci- 
fication would result in no commensurate 
advantage to the purchaser. Compelling the 
builder to use untried scales to any great ex- 
tent would only irritate him, slow down the 
work, and add to the cost. 

While almost any progressive builder will 
yield to a demand for one or two special 
registers in an organ large enough to justify 
the outlay, no builder living can afford to 
make new scales for every register in an 
organ without making the purchaser pay 
handsomely for it. Even then, the chances 
are the purchaser will get nothing better 
than if the builder’s standard scales were 
adopted. Where, of course, there are half 
a dozen or more standard scales that might 
be used (as in the case of Diapasons and 
Strings) the scales should be agreed upon 
and written into the specification. Wind 
pressures, special features of mouth-cut 
(affecting the tone of Diapasons) the number 
and kind of reservoirs and the wind dis- 
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tribution to various chests, the type and 
speed of Tremulants, the number of pistons 
and their exact operation, ete., are all items 
that call for specific statemept. 


Organ builders’ specifications are usually 
silent with regard to reservoirs and the op- 
eration of Tremulants, new proof of which 
IT found recently on opening a small two- 
manual organ for which the organ builder 
had prepared the specification. Finding that 
the Tremulant was of the undomesticated 
variety and that it shook the Great Diapa- 
son most distressingly, I called for the speci- 
fication, and what did I find? The builder 
agreed to furnish “a Tremulant.” He did! 
Search of the specification also proved that 
the builder was committed to nothing what- 
ever in the way of reservoirs. Naturally 
one was furnished to make the organ play, 
but that was all! 


After the specification writer has done his 
best to specify all details that come within 
his own sphere of knowledge, he will still 
have to leave some details to the organ build- 
er. Unless the latter is one whose standards 
are known and approved in advance, it 
were better to place the contract elsewhere, 
for no incompetent or dishonest builder can 
be transformed into an artist by an iron- 
clad specification, nor can the intangible 
something called quality be comprehended in 
so many inches of this and so many ounces 
of that. It is only by mutual confidence 
and cooperation on the part of designer and 
builder that the best results can be obtained. 





Pipes and Tone-Production - - VI. 


The Truth Akout a Science and an Art that Are of the 
Utmost Importance to Builders and Players Alike 


By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


HE subject of the nodes in organ-pipes 
has been almost entirely ignored by 
writers on organ construction, and the 

reason is not difficult to divine. Beyond 
what Hermann Smith, who did not treat of 
the general subject of organ construction 
and appointment, has written on the node, 
and the very unsatisfactory remarks to be 
found in treatises on acoustical matters, the 
importance of the node has received very 
little serious comment. Apart from what 
Smith has said, the most important notice 
the node has received up to the present time 
in English organ literature, is comprised 
in the two paragraphs given, under the terms 
“Node-hole” and “Speaking Length,” in 
the “Glossary of Technical Terms,” append- 
ed to the instructive work, entitled “Modern 
Organ-Stops,” by the Rev. Noel A. Bonavia- 
Hunt, M.A. (London, 1923). Beyond the 
few remarks made in these paragraphs, no 
direct allusion to the positions of the node 
or its influence in tone-production appears 
in the work. This is to be regretted when 
one recognizes the knowledge and great 
skill of its author in practical tone-produc- 
tion in organ-pipes. It is vain, as might be 
expected, to seek for any information on the 
subject in any works on organ-building 
which have been published in Great Britain. 
Robertson, in his work, entitled “A practical 
Treatise on Organ-Building,” does not touch 
upon the node beyond just alluding to its 
existence in organ-pipes. We have not 
found any dissertation on it in German or 
French works on organ construction. This 
reticence on the part of writers on the organ 
cannot be wondered at; for not only is the 
node invisible, but its creation is neither 
understood nor satisfactorily accounted for 
on any seemingly reasonable hypothesis. It 
has been proved to exist in the open organ- 
pipe; but how its instantaneous establish- 
ment in the air-column of the pipe is caused 
when the stream-reed is created at the distant 
mouth, is a mystery hitherto unexplained, 
and seems likely to remain one. 


The following facts have been gathered 
from actual experiment, and observation 
analogically conducted, all of which are more 
or less connected with tone-production; 
special reference being made to the forma- 
tion and operations of the node in the open 
organ- pipe. On the instant of the rush of 
the wind-stream across the mouth, the air- 
column within the pipe divides itself, or is 
divided by some natural law, into two por- 
tions of unequal length; the lower one, ad- 
joining the mouth, being the shorter and 
more important of the two, as will be shown. 
There is, necessarily, a horizontal or trans- 
verse line of division, and this is the primal 
node of the open pipe. This line may be 
considered as having no measureable thick- 


ness, unless one accepts it as a stratum, in” 


which the air is at rest, serving as a cushion 
between the two pulsating divisions, oper- 
ating in contrary directions, which create 
the node. Through what agency, or under 
what acoustic law, the column is divided into 
two parts, having diametrically contrary 
motions, is a problem that has never been 
solved. It is not difficult to imagine the 
part adjoining the mouth, with its active 
stream-reed, being thrown into pulsating 
motion; but what causes the upper part, in 
direct communication with the open air, to 
pulsate with apparently equal strength and 
in the opposite direction, at every vibration 
of the distant stream-reed, it seems im- 
possible to discover. The experimental dem- 
onstration by Hopkins, of Cambridge, de- 
scribed in the preceding Article, would seem 
to favor the theory of a measureable stratum 
of motionless air, of sufficient thickness to 
completely inclose the suspended membraned 
ring. This, however, is not. a question of 
importance in the subject under special 
consideration: all that is necessary at this 
point, is to recognize the existence of the 
dividing node, and its influence in tone- 
production. 

The node is not a fixture in the open pipe 
while it is producing sound, for it is just as 
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much a tone-producer and tuning agent there 
as is the solid stopper in a covered pipe. 
While the latter requires to be adjusted by 
hand, the former automatically adjusts itself 
under controlling influences. For instance; 
so sensitive is the node that it alters its po- 
sition on the slightest change in the opera- 
ting force of the stream-reed, caused by any 
alteration in the wind-pressure; on the 
slightest shading at the open end or at the 
mouth of the pipe; and on any change of 
temperature in the pipe-wind or in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Accordingly, it is 
obvious that the node, as a potent factor in 
tone-production, has to receive careful con- 
sideration. 

As has been already said, the node, under 
normal conditions, is not formed in a central 
position in an open pipe, but a place in its 
air-column nearer the languid or block than 
its true center. Mr. Smith has given the 
proportions to range between 3 : 4 and 6 : 
7. In the normal cylindrical pipe, such as 
the Diapason and the quadrangular CuarRa- 
BELLA, voiced on wind of 31% inches, at a 
temperature of 60° Fahr., and providing the 
pipe is entirely unobstructed at its open end, 
the ratio of the divisions will be closely 4 : 5. 
This is the ratio commonly adopted for the 
Harmonic Fiure, in the placement of the 
harmonic performation which prevents the 
formation of an entirely new division of the 
air-column in the pipe, which creates another 
node, much nearer the mouth, and produces 
the first upper partial tone—the octave of 
the prime tone of the pipe. This acoustical 
phenomenon is alone sufficient to establish 
the great importance of the node and its 
variability in tone-producetion. 

In the accompanying illustration, Figure 
III., are given Longitudinal Sections of an 
open and a covered pipe, drawn to the same 
scale; in which the position of the primal 
node, in the open pipe, A, is indicated by the 
dotted line, its position being adjusted to 
the ratio 4 : 5. The relative lengths of the 
speaking columns in both pipes are given as 
closely as possible by calculation. It will 
be remembered what is said in the quotations 
from Mr. Smith’s writings, in the preceding 
Articles, regarding the incorrect statements 
made by Prof. Tyndall and other scientists 
as to the respective lengths of open and 
covered pipes yielding notes of the same 
pitch. The idea that if the speaking length 
of an open pipe is cut exactly in half, and 
a board is glued, air-tight, on the end of the 
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mouthed portion, the pipe will give a note 
of exactly the same pitch as that originally 
yielded by the uncut open pipe, is incorrect, 
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FIGURE III. 


and shows the wrong conclusions scientific 
men arrive at by what to them is infallable 
theoretical reasoning, without resort to actual 
facts established by positive demonstration. 
The investigation of the science and art of 
tone-production in organ-pipes must shut all 
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the text-books on Acoustics now used in all 
the seats of learning in the land to-day; 
for, so far as this subject is concerned, they 
are not worth the paper they are printed 
on. 

It must be recognized that the scale of a 
pipe has a decided influence on the placing 
of the node; and, accordingly, on the quality 
of the tone produced. This, of course, is 
due to the operations of the stream-reed on 
the volume of the air-column, which have 
been fully described in Article III. Accord- 
ingly, the smaller its scale the longer the pipe 
will require to be. There is a great differ- 
ence between the speaking length of a 
Drapason pipe of full scale and that of a 
Dvrciana or a Vox ANGELICA. In pipes of 
conical form—direct or inverted—as in the 
GEMsHORN and the Dotcay, it is difficult to 
arrive at anything beyond a reasonable con- 
jecture respecting the positions of their 
nodes and the ratios of their divisions. Al- 
though the pipe maker and voicer can take 
care of the form and scale of a pipe and 
make it speak; Nature, under some law— 
at present unknown—determines the creation 
of the node, and, accordingly, the pitch and 
largely the timbre of the tone produced. 

The covered or stopped pipe presents some 
phenomena of a highly interesting nature. 
In this direction, Smith states some facts 
deserving notice. He remarks regarding the 
behavior of the covered pipe: 

“If a stopped pipe is pierced through the 
stopper and a short open pipe inserted, say 
a third or fourth the diameter and a third 
or fourth the length, what will be the effect 
of this on the pitch of the pipe? The old 
theory would reply, the added length would 
eause a flattening of pitch, and then will 
come the proviso for safety’s sake, that if 
the change converted it into an open organ- 
pipe then the pitch would be raised in ac- 
cordance with the open length. We go to 
Nature for her say in the matter, and find 
that the pitch is raised not flattened, and that 
the extent is about a quarter of a tone, and 
that further lengthening of the smaller pipe 
takes back the pitch again just its quarter 
tone. If another stopped pipe is drilled at 
the back with a hole of a diameter a third 
or fourth of that of the pipe, but so that it 
shall be at a higher level than the lip or edge 
of the mouth—in effect shortening the air- 
column by admission of external air at a 
higher point—what will be the result? On 
the old theory we should expect the pitch to 


be higher in consequence. Appealing to the 
ear we know that, on the contrary, it is 
flattened.” 

The effect last described would seem to be 
contrary to what would be expected; but one 
meets with many apparent anomalies in the 
conduct of organ-pipes in tone-production 
which are unexpected and difficult to under- 
stand. For instance, one remarkable anom- 
aly obtains in the RourFiotre and FLure A 
CHEMINEE, in which the reed or chimney, 
placed erect outside, or pendant inside, the 
pipe, produces precisely the same pitch and 
tonal coloring. 

Apart from the proper formation of the 
pipe, the first matter to be considered, in re- 
lation to its tone-production, is the pressure 
and supply of that which we shall hence- 
forth call the pipe-wind; namely, that which 
is emitted directly from the conical foot of 
a metal pipe or the throat of a wood pipe 
through the wind-way, and forms the wind- 
stream or stream-reed across the mouth, as 
already described. The condensed air which 
is contained in the wind-chest on which the 
pipe is planted, being, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, designated the chest-wind. (We 
object to the illogical term “sound-bvard,” 
still used by conservative English writers on 
the Organ.) This distinction is desirable 
because the pressure of the pipe-wind is not 
the same as that of the chest-wind. We do 
not know if this important fact is realized 
and worked upon by the generality of labial- 
pipe voicers: but it must be obvious that 
both the conical foot of a metal labial pipe 
and the more or less ample throat of a wood 
pipe, which are open to the external air 
through their respective wind-ways, must 
partake, to a certain extent, of the nature 
or office of expansion chambers; and, ac- 
cordingly, have the effect of reducing the 
pressure of the pipe-wind at their mouths. 
This reduction certainly affects the force and 
action of the stream-reed, and, consequently, 
has a potent influence on tone-production. 
We are granted, by the Rev. Noel Bonavia- 
Hunt, M.A., the privilege of quoting from 
his valuable writings; and this enables us 
to give the following information on the 
subject under consideration : 

“Tt would be difficult,” says this able in- 
vestigator, to conceive a more instructive ex- 
periment than to take a middle C diapason 
pipe with a large foot-hole (let us say %4 
in. diameter) and see what is the maximum 
pressure of wind that can be discharged 
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into the foot from the sound-board consistent 
with pure tone by modifying the scale, the 
mouth-area, the flue, and the style of the 
upper lip. It will be found that nature has 
ordained that certain boundaries shall not be 
transgressed, but the experiment will show 
us the limit of power that can be extracted 
from a diapason pipe and the relation of 
that power to musical tone. Before pursu- 
ing this line of thought further, however, it 
is necessary to have some idea of what is 
happening in the foot of an organ pipe when 
pressure wind is flowing through it. It may 
be of interest to note, in passing, that 
Schulze by means of capacious pallet-holes, 
large grooves, direct verticle supply of wind 
to the pipe-foot through a large orifice se- 
cured the highest comparative speaking 
pressure in relation to the reservoir pressure 
that has ever been achieved. The author has 
himself made various experiments with or- 
gan pipes with the object of ascertaining 
the speaking pressure under differing con- 
ditions. Take, for example, a middle C 
diapason pipe 2 3/16 ins. diameter at the 
top, with a fourth mouth, cut up % in. 
Place it on a barred chest over a wind pres- 
sure of 3 ins., the diameter of the foot-hole 
being 14 in., and the area of the flue 1 in. 
The actual speaking pressure in the foot 
(ascertained by fitting a wind-gauge to a 
hole bored in the foot between the foot-hole 
and the flue) is 2.4 in. Now load the reser- 
voir to give a pallet pressure of 6 in., and 
place the same pipe on the same soundboard 
hole. The speaking pressure will be 5 in. 
The tonal result on 3 in. is perfect,—pure 
organ tone: that on 6 in. is obviously un- 
happy. Again, reduce the foot-hole of the 
pipe to 5/16 in., and the pressure in the foot 
will be 2.4 in., the same as when the pipe was 
standing on 3 in. with a 1% in. bore. The 
tone of the sustained note is the same as that 
of the low pressure example. It will at once 
be asked: Is there no difference between a 
high and a low pressure diapason voiced in 
either case to produce pure tone of equal 
power? Is the low pressure pipe with a 
large foot hole and the high pressure pipe 
with a small foot-hole an interchangeable 
factor in the routine of voicing? The an- 
swer to this question is contained in the fol- 
lowing statistics obtained by experiment in 
connection with the above-mentioned pipe. 
On 3 in., with a ¥% in. foot-hole this pipe 
speaks on a pressure of 2.4 in. at the flue as 
has already been seen. But instead of hold- 
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ing down the key for a sustained note, let 
us try the effect of a series of taps on the 
key at the rate of four per second, and the 
actual pressure in the foot will now be re- 
duced to 1.5 in. Thus it will be seen that 
the attacking or repetition pressure, is much 
less than that of the sustained note. Plac- 
ing the pipe with a 5/16 in. bore on 6 in. 
pallet pressure, we get a sustained speaking 
pressure in the foot of 2.4 in., as above men- 
tioned, but the attacking pressure is only 
.9 in.!| Here then we see the real difference 
between the two kinds of discharge: the 
high pressure pipe fills up at a slower rate 
per second than the low pressure one under 
the same conditions, and this is an important 
factor that the high pressure diapason voicer 
has to reckon with. It means that in order 
to secure the same characteristically, prompt 
attack from a high pressure pipe, he has to 
make the speech quicker than would be 
necessary on a lower wind and this bids fair 
to destroy the true character of the tone 
itself.’* This very important subject, so 
intimately connected with artistic tone-pro- 
duction, leads to the question: Is it not 
necessary that careful attention shall be paid 
to the dimensioning of the conical feet of 
metal pipes and the feet and throats of wood 
pipes, with regard to the proportions of the 
pipes and the treatments of their mouths? 
This proportioning is largely accomplished 
by the scales of the pipes; yet it would seem 
desirable seeing that the pressure of the 
chest-wind undergoes a decided amelioration 
in passing from the wind-chest to the mouth, 
that the proportioning should receive more 
study and practical attention than it has 
hitherto received. At present all that is 
done in this direction is the enlarging or 
diminishing the foot-hole; commonly per- 
formed in an inartistic manner, to save time. 
This may seem of little importance in a 
single stop, but it is of immense importance 
in a large organ. The beauty of an organ 
depends on the perfection of the voicing and 
the regulation of each of its stops. Here the 
true artist shows himself. 

In what has been said in this and the pre- 
ceding Articles, regarding the haphazard 
statements of leading acousticians who have, 
with scant investigation, written on sound- 
production in organ-pipes; then on the re- 
searches and experiments of others interested 


*“Modern Organ Stops.’ London, 1923. This 


work should be in the library of every lover of the 
Organ. 
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in the subject; and, latterly, on matters 
connected with the phenomena of tone- 
production which seem to defy explanation 
beyond reasonable conjecture. It must be 
admitted that there is much which seems to 
demand far more serious thought and 
earnest investigation than has hitherto been 
devoted to it, following in the foot-steps of 
the late Hermann Smith. What we wrote 
more than twenty years ago, for a work not 
commonly known, may very properly be re- 
peated, and so close this stage of our sub- 
ject. 

Experience and practice, aided by tra- 
ditional methods, have taught the average 
organ-builder and organ expert all they 
know about pipes and sound-production: 
acoustical science, in its popular aspect, 
teaching in direct opposition to known and 
self-evident facts, has given them absolutely 
no assistance. On the contrary; the modern 
acoustician has taken pipes from the hands 
of the organ-builder, and without careful 
study and investigation, has endeavored to 
extract some support to his pet theory from 
them. He has signally failed, as we have 
already pointed out. It is time some 
humility should be learned; and acknowl- 
edgement made that in matters of sound- 
generation and subsequent conduction very 
little is known beyond what natural 
phenomena seem to imply. 

Respecting the absence of humility in 
matters of science, Wilkie Collins, in “Heart 
and Science,” wisely says: “There are 
lectures and addresses by dozens which if 


they prove nothing else, prove that what 
was scientific knowledge some years since 
is scientific ignorance now—and what is 
scientific knowledge now, may be scientific 
ignorance in some years more. There, in 
magazines and reviews, are the controversies 
and discussions, in which Mr. Always Right 
and Mr. Never Wrong exhibit the natural 
tendency of man to believe in himself in the 
most rampant stage of development that the 
world has yet been. And there, last but not 
least, is all that the gentle wisdom of 
Farapy saw and deplored, when he said: 
‘The first and last step in the education of 
the scientific judgment is —Humility.’ ” 

With reference to the scarcity of pains- 
taking, true investigators, William Black, 
the distinguished writer, says: “I can assure 
you that an accurate observer is a very 
rare bird indeed—far more rare among men 
of science than is supposed. There are so 
few who will take the trouble to look pa- 
tiently; they must jump to theory at once.” 
How true this is with respect to modern 
professors of acoustics who have systemati- 
cally ignored the truth enunciated by Froude, 
that “Philosophy goes no further than 
probabilities, and every assertion keeps 
doubt in reserve.” We commend the above 
remarks to the attention of all who, influenced 
by grea’) names, may seek information on 
the difficult and somewhat obscure subject 
of sound-production in organ pipes, in the 
dogmatic pages of Helmholtz, Tyndall, 
Privat Deschanel and lesser lights in the 
science of acoustics. 


(To be continued ) 
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Episcopal Church Music 


A Survey of the Ideals, the Thought, the Practise 
that Should Dominate the Organist 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


MR. DUNHAM presents 
herewith the second of a 
series of master articles on 
church music themes — and 
the Editor presents here- 
with Mr. Dunham, to your 


left, please.—T.S.B. 





N DEALING with the subject we shall 
I not go into the details of a ritual pre- 

sumably more or less known to all of 
our readers. Rather shall we present a 
short review of a document which presents 
certain ideals applicable to the music of all 
churches. We refer to the Report of the 
Joint Commission on Church Music (ap- 
pointed by the General Convention of 1919) 
published in 1922. It is amazing to dis- 
cover the number of organists within the 
Episcopal Church who have not even read 
this Report. 

The Commission consisted of six Bishops, 
six Presbyters (Clergy), and six Laymen. 
The laymen were the following: Miles 
Farrow, Mus. Doc., Wallace Goodrich (Sec- 
retary), Walter Henry Hall, Ralph Kinder, 
Peter C. Lutkin and James M. Helfenstein. 
The purpose of the appointment was to 
make possible a set of “recommendations as 
to the character and form of Music to be 
used in the Services of the Church, and in 
Schools and Colleges.” 

The splendid manner in which the Com- 
mission has carried out their duty is a 


matter for congratulation. A similar pro- 
ject might with great advantage be con- 
eluded in all denominations. We advise all 
organists to provide themselves with com- 
plete copies of this Report. They may be 
secured from the H. W. Gray Co. The cost 
is very small. 

Divisions of the Report are as follows: 
I. The Report proper; II. Detailed Recom- 
mendations and Suggestions; III. Recom- 
mendations regarding Musical Courses in 
Seminaries, music in Church and Sunday 
Schools, and diocesan conferences. 

I. The Report proper: The aim of the re- 
port is to “achieve unity of ideals rather 
than standardization of methods.” This 
declaration for ideais in church music should 
receive the careful consideration of all of 
us. The greatest emphasis is placed upon 
maintaining the highest standards, without 
undue elaboration. “It must be realized that 
music is not performed for music’s sake” 
the Church.—But if we accept standards of 
Church music, either of material or render- 
ing, which are lower than those to which we 
aspire in our secular music, we are offering 
less than our best to Almighty God. High 
standards are not necessarily out of reach 
of the people at large. No one fails to 
appreciate the sublime inspiration of a 
simple hymn-tune like “Saint ANNE” or 
“ROCKINGHAM”; and judged by these same 
high standards, they may reach a far more 
lofty plane than many an elaborate mass 
cr motet.” 

II. General Recommendations: Section 1. 
Congregational Singing: There are four 
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qualifications which must be met in order to 
assure successful congregational singing. 
They are: 

(a) The realization of such sympathy of 
association that the devout and lively desire 
to unite audibly in the common worship will 
be hindered by no feeling of embarrassment 
or reserve. 

(b) The medium provided must be suit- 
able for its purpose. 

(c) The music to be sung must be provided 
in the pews. 

(e) The organist must be capable of en- 
couraging, leading and supporting the sing- 
ing of the congregation by the manner of 
his accompaniment. 

The remaining suggestions in this section 
are excellent. “Unless the choir is — so 
efficient that its singing independently is a 
means to greater devotion, to more uplifting 
worship, to true edification on the part of 
the people, the choir would far better give 
to the congregation more ample opportunity 
for its own expression.” Sound advice. 
“It should be our task to encourage the de- 
velopment of our choirs in every possible 
way.” We hold this section to be of utmost 
importance in its timeliness and practicabili- 
ty. Much of its contents might be read and 
considered by all clergymen and placed be- 
fore the congregation for its edification. 

2. The Hymnal: The recently adopted 
Hymnal comes in for discussion. We quote 
several sentences. “The first requisite of a 
hymnal must be that its contents—are suit- 
able for congregational use.” “As a rule 
parishes undertake to use too many hymns 
and tunes.” “Most congregational hymns 
are sung too fast. Dragging must be 
avoided; but the singing must not lack im- 
pressiveness and solemnity.” 

3. Processional Hymns: The judgment of 
the Commission is decidedly against the use 
of a hymn sung by the choir as it enters the 
church. This practise, which has become 
a prominent feature of the American church 
is held to have few advantages other than 
visual as opposed to the many arguments 
against it. Many organists know from sad 
experience the difficulties of this established 
custom under the handicaps of a mediocre 
or physical conditions. “Finally, the sung 
processional at the entrance of the choir 
strikes a note which is inconsistent with that 
of the opening of the service.” The sugges- 
tion is made that the continuance of this 
custom be “restricted to those choirs which 


are capable of singing in complete indepen- 
dence of the organ under all conditions.” 
We doubt the general adoption of this im- 
portant suggestion at the present time. 

4. Chanting and the Psalter: Space pre- 
vents an adequate review of this somewhat 
technical section. 

5. The Choir: Attention is called to the 
musical advantages of the old-fashioned 
choir gallery (in the west end of the church) 
and particularly to the possibility of active 
and unostentatious direction, resulting in 
more finished choral work and better con- 
gregational leadership. The placing of the 
choir was a great gain from an ecclesiastical 
point of view. Musically, however, the 
choir has been greatly handicapped in lack 
of visible leadership, the sidewise position 
weakens the tonal effect, and in many cases 
by the unfavorable location of the organ. 
“Almost without exception the best choirs 
in continental Europe, whether in Lutheran, 
Roman Catholic, or Russian churches, are 
conducted by their directors during service. 
The fact that English choirs are not so con- 
ducted is due partly to the exceptional ad- 
vantages of organization—; and still more 
to the character of the music commonly 
sung.” 

The main issue is concerning the member- 
ship of the choir. This church has given 
preference to the male choir which is “his- 
torically the choral body of the church.” 
Present conditions are reviewed, with the 
conclusion that such a choir is extremely 
difficult to maintain in America today when 
musical standards are considered. “In cases 
where a good boychoir cannot be maintained, 
and a better one of men and women is prac- 
ical, we believe that — the employment of 
women in choirs is not only justifiable but 
desirable.” This may occasion considerable 
surprise, coming as it does as an official 
suggestion, but there is no question regard- 
ing the soundness of its logic. We rejoice 
that the emphasis is placed where it should 
be—upon the highest standards of perform- 
ance. The continuance of a mediocre male 
choir for purely sentimental reasons has no 
justification whatever. 

6. The Organist: The entire section should 
be quoted, and it is earnestly hoped that 
every reader of this review will read the 
original. The qualifications mentioned are 
surely comprehensive enough: sound mu- 
sicianship, good organ playing, and character 
and personality. There are many suggest- 
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ions. Development of the art of improvisa- 
tion; the use of organ solos occasionally at 
the offertory; careful selection on truly ap- 
propriate preludes; the unworthy custom of 
accelerating the departure of the congrega- 
tion “by the noisy brilliance of a march”; 
the necessary self-abnegation of the organ- 
ist; the suggestion that the church shall 
“endeavor to hold her best men and attract 
others” by adequate remuneration; and a 
plan for conferences of organists to help 
“increase their efficiency.” 

7. Choral Music: A consideration of the 
two systems: the ancient or Gregorian, and 
the modern including music known as of the 
Anglican School. Again we pass by the 
main part of the section preferring to 
notice that which is of interest to all choir- 
masters—the anthem. It is “a form peculiar 
to the Anglican Church although an evolu- 
tion of the motet.” Recommended are some 
of the simple motets of the Roman Church 
(adapted); of the Lutheran Church from 
Bach to the present day; some of the music 
of the Russian Church on account of the 
“beauty of the music,” to a limited extent 
because of its being apart from the “cere- 
monial and acoustical conditions” which en- 
hance its effectiveness; oratorio selections 
“when adequately rendered.” But the 
preference should be given to music of the 
Anglican School, “the best of the English 
repertoire,” and “much that has been com- 
posed in America since the general replace- 
ment of the quartet by the chorus choir.” 
“It is the duty of those in authority to reg- 
ulate its choice and to encourage the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of the highest stand- 
ards in its performance.” 

8. Music in the Services of the Church. 

9. Morning Prayer: A plea is made for the 
restoration of the practise of singing the 
Psalter in all churches. Note is made of the 
incongruity of the sung “VeENniITE” and 
“Goria Patri’ and the read Psalms. It 
is suggested that greater use be made of the 
new canticle, “BENEDICTUS ES DOMINE,” 
reserving the longer “Tz Deum” for the 
greater festivals. Preference is also ex- 
pressed for the “BeNnEDictus” (in complete 
form) over the JUBILATE. 

10. Evening Prayer: Anthem settings 
should be used where possible for the can- 
ticles. 

ll. The Holy Communion: Attention is 
ealled to the illogical practise of reading 
the Commandments and singing the Re- 
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sponses (incorrectly termed “Kyrie”). The 
rule that “the responses must be made in the 
same manner of vocal utterance” might well 
be generally followed. It applies in the case 
of the “GuorrA Trp1a.” As an offertory 
response the “DoxoLocy” is favored over “a 
mediocre chant whose value is by no means 
enhanced by the fact that it is ascribed to 
Beethoven.” Special pains should be taken 
to give to the “Sancrus” the “greatest pos- 
sible dignity, breadth, and expression.” 
“In the “Ter Sancrus” the note of praise 
in the music of the Liturgy reaches its cli- 
max.” The commonplace “Old Chant” set- 
ting frequently used for the “GLORIA IN 
EXceELsis” receives its just due. At the 
ablutions the “Nunc Dimitris”: is_ better 
superseded by organ playing. 

12. Occasional Services: Here is the op- 
portunity to berate the choice at weddings 
of “marches from a Wagnerian opera and 
from Mendelssohn’s music to a Shakesperian 
comedy.” 

13. The Choral Service: The ancient mel- 
odies for the “responsory” parts of the ser- 
vice are recommended. 

III. There are three sections in this final 
part of the report. The first has to do with 
instruction in Theological Seminaries. The 
second with music in Colleges, and in church 
and Sunday Schools. Two principles here 
should be heeded in every case. 1— 
“Nothing but the best is good enougli for the 
child.” 2—“The music of the Sunday 
School should so be chosen as to serve as a 
preparation for his participation in the 
music of the church.” Criticism is made of 
the frequent use of music. “trivial and 
jingling in its rhythm, commonplace in its 
melody and structure.” It may be observed 
in this connection that some of our so-called 
experts in Sunday School music might gain 
by the following of these two simple rules. 
Cheap music and texts may be conducive of 
loud singing so often confused with music. 
In our experience it has been quite impos- 
sible to find any of these “expert” com- 
pilations for children that were really suit- 
able in all respects. In spite of the supposed 
“grown-upness” of the regular church 
hymnal it remains the kindergarten for our 
children’s religious musical training. The 
third section deals with the suggested 
diocesan conferences of organists and choir- 
masters, a splendid suggestion. 

This Report may be considered as a 
worthy and practical basis for the musical 
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standards of the church. All organists and 
ehoirmasters should endeavor to put into 
practise its outstanding suggestions. Co- 
operation with the rector may often bring 
about great improvements. The clergy are 
generally none too familiar with its contents, 
partially on account of its seeming technical- 
ities and appeal solely to the musical pro- 
fession. The idealism herincontained should 
appeal to all church musicians. No matter 
how limited the field may seem there is 
ample opportunity to make some of the im- 
provements suggested. Thereby shall we 
raise standards in our individual capacity. 
To what extent depends in a considerable 
measure the true development of Church 
Music in America. 


The November Calendar 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


NOV. 16 
This is the final Sunday of the General 
season. 


“The Lord is Loving”’—Garrett. A good 
harvest anthem for full chorus. 7 pp. No- 
vello. 

“Souls of the Righteous’—Foster. By 
some organists preferred to the fine setting 
by Noble. Soprano solo and obligato. 8 
pp. Novello. 

“Behold, I Stand at the Door’—Whitmer. 
A straightforward, effective anthem with 
solo for medium voice. Not difficult. 6 pp. 
H. W. Gray. 

“TJ was Glad when They Said unto Me”— 
E. S. Barnes. A well constructed and 
worthy anthem by one of our most talented 
composers. May be sung by a quartet. 
Soprano solo. Not difficult. 16 pp. Schir- 
mer. 


NOV. 23—SUNDAY BEFORE ADVENT 


The Advent music may be begun on this 
day. Harvest and Thanksgiving anthems 
are also appropriate. 


“Behold, the Days Come”—Woodward. 
One of the old-fashioned anthems of Vic- 
torian days which has maintained its popu- 
larity. It abounds in tunes that many 
people enjoy. Tenor solo. 10 pp. 

“But Who may Abide”’—Handel. This 


celebrated air from the “Messiah” requires 
a soloist of ability and experience. 

“Sing Praises unto the Lord”—Wareing. 
A good Harvest anthem with tenor or so- 
prano solo. 8 pp. Novello. 

“Fear not, O Land”’—Goss. We know of 
few Harvest anthems that are equal to this; 
standard for many years. Baritone solo. 
Medium difficulty. 12 pp. 


NOV. 30—FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 

The music for the Advent is rich in 
variety and quality. The first Lesson recites 
the story of the Creation. The second con- 
tains the beautiful passage, “God so loved 
the world.’ The Gospel includes the Bene- 
dictus qui venit. 


“God so Loved the World”’—Stainer. 
Every organist knows this unaccompanied 
chorus from the most popular of cantatas. 

“In the Beginning’—Haydn. The open- 
ing recit. (tenor) and chorus from the 
“Creation.” 

“Benedictus”’—Gounod. Another familiar 
chorus from the so-called St. Cecilia. So- 
prano solo. Not easy to do well. 

“The Wilderness”—Wesley. Perhaps the 
finest of all Wesley’s works, and certainly 
one of the supreme church compositions. 
There is considerable work for the soloists, 
including a lovely air for baritone. Large 
choir. Medium difficulty. 20 pp. 


ORGAN PIECES FOR NOVEMBER 
Marquaire — Sonata, Op. 20 (entire) 
Vierne — Prelude (24 Pieces) 

Schumann — Sketch in F minor 

Silas — Meditation in a Cathedral 
Salome — Cantilene 

H. A. Matthews — Paean 

Ireland — Elegiae Romance 

James — Meditation a Ste. Clothilde 
Franck — Final in B flat 

Quef — Calme du Soir 

Rheinberger — Twelfth Sonata (D flat) 


Service Programs 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Hoty CommMuNION—NEwW YorkK 
“Achieved is the glorious work”—Haydn 
“Psalm 150”—Stanford 
“Recessional”—H. A. Matthews 
Widor—Finale (8th Symphony) 
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Dupre—Verset II 

“And the Glory of the Lord”—Handel 

“If the Lord had not helped Me”—-Bairstow 
Cornet—Salve Regina 


Vierne—Elevation (Messe Basse) 

“Sing to the Lord”—Smart 

“Thou Wilt Keep Him”’—C. Lee Williams 
Gabrielli—Canzona 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE, M.A. 
Sr. Tuomas’ CHURCH—NEW YORK 
“Com. Service in A”—Stainer 
“Blessed be the God and Father”’—Wesley 


Mag. & Nune D. in B flat—Stainer 

“My Heart ever Faithful”—Bach 

(Sop.) “On Christmas Morning”—Candlyn 

Guilmant—Offertoire on two Christmas 
Themes 


“Christ is risen”—Noble 

“Christ Our Passover”’—Macfarlane 

“Te Deum & Jubilate in B minor’—Noble 
“Jesus Christ is Risen Today—Candlyn 
“Hallelujah”—Beethoven 

Bach—Toceata & Fugue in D minor 


“Mag & Nunc D. in D’—Barnes 
(Duet) “Love Divine”—Stainer 
“The Shadows Fall” Hauptman 


ULTRA-OBVIOUS selections such as the in- 
numerable “There Were Shepherds,” settings 
that are more and more being abandoned 
entirely by an increasing majority of choir- 
masters, are omitted. In some cases the cal- 
endars were so slipshod as to fail to give 
the composers of the anthems used, and of 
necessity they are omitted from this column. 
Again the compiler of this column has been 
caused considerable loss of time in searching 
all through the four or sixteen pages of the 
various calendars to find the identity of the 
organist—because that dignitary had neg- 
lected to put an easily-seen ring around his 
name on the calendar to help the Compiler. 
Contributors to the Service Programs are 
welcomed with open arms; they will almost 
receive a bonus each month when they get 
the habit of observing the few requests being 
reiterated for their benefit in these forwords 
each month. 

CHARLES N. BOYD 
NortH Ave. Metnopist—PrrrspurGH 
Dienel—Andante (Christmas Sonata) 
“Every Valley Shall be Filled”—Rogers 


HAROLD W. BROWN 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL—ORANGE, Mass. 
“Jesu Bambino”—Yon 
“Sing This Blessed Morn”—Rogers 
“Arise Shine’—Maker 
“The Virgin’s Lullaby”—Buck 
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CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
CovENANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 
“Hear Ye Hosts of Angels”—Gade 
“O Softly Let us Tread”—Maunder 
“Christ was Born’—Old French 
“Holy Christmas Night”—Lassen 
“Though Thou art now’—French Noel 
“Jesu Thou dear Babe”—Haytian 
“When the Sun had Sunk”"—Old English 
“See Amid the Winter’s Snow”’—Goss 
“Away in a Manger”—Spilman 
FREDERICK VAIL CORBY 
CuurcH or STRANGERS—NEW YorRK 
“Star of the East’”—Kennedy 
“Star of the Orient”—Shelley 
“Star of Bethlehem”—Adam 
“Love Divine”’—Stainer 


HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE 
West Enp CoLueciate—NEw York 
“Christmas Blessed Day’—Densmore 
“Long years ago”—Stickles 
“A baby lies in the cradle”’—Corner 
“Away in a manger”’—Luther 
“Shout the glad tidings”—Russell 
“The Angels were singing’—(XVIII 
Century) 
“Behold a Virgin”—Nevin 
“O Holy Night”—Neidlinger 
MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER—MORRISTOWN, 
N. J. 
“Lo how a Rose”—Praetorius 
“A Child is Born”’—Chadwick 
“While by my Sheep”—Jungst 
“All this Night”—Clough-Leighter 
“Joyous Christmas Song”—Gevaert 
“In the Fields’—West 
“Shepherds Noel”—Gevaert 
“Of the Russian Children” (Russian) 
“Sleep Holy Babe”’—Gale 
J. HENRY FRANCIS 
St. Jonn’s Episcopat—CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem’”—Redner 
“Once in David’s Royal City”—Gauntlett 
“Jt Came Upon a Midnight Clear”—Willis 
“The First Nowell”—Traditional 
“Saw you Never’—Tours 
“The First Christmas”—Estill 
“Arise Shine for Thy Light”—Nevin 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. CHrysostom’s—CHICAGO 
Christmas Pageant 
Bach-Gounod—Ave Maria 
In the Portico 
“It came upon the Midnight Clear” 
The Inn Yard 
“While Shepherds watched” 
In the Fields of Judea 
“We three Kings” 
On the Road to Bethlehem 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
The Stable 
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“Silent night, Holy Night” 
The Adoration ; 
“God rest you merry Gentlemen” 
“Good King Wenceslas” 
“Good Christian men, rejoice” 
CHARLES D. IRWIN 
LEYDEN CONGREGATIONAL—BROOKLINE, Mass. 
“Heralds of the Kings’”—Bartlett 
“Hark the Glad Sound’”—Hodges 
“Asleep in the Manger’”—Ambrose 
“Infant Jesus’”—Yon 
“Sleep of the Child Jesus”—Gevaert 
“O Little Town”—Harts 
MRS. W. W. LIDDELL 
SnypDER MEMORIAL—JACKSONVILLE 
“The Lord is come”—Fillmore 
“Night of Wonder”’—Ashford 
“Hope’s Guiding Star”—Petrie 
FREDERICK C. MAYER 
CapET CHAPEL—WEesT Point, N. Y. 
“O Come all ye Faithful”—Reading 
“Te Deum D’—Holden 
“The Corps”—Shipman-Harling 
“This Day Christ is Born”—Harwood 
CARL F. MUELLER 
Granp Avre. CONGREGATIONAL—MILWAUKEE 
Christmas Carol Service 
Organ and Strings: Silent Night 
Choir (as from afar): “Silent Night” 
Candle-Light Processional: “O Little Town” 
Choral: “Lo How a Rose,” Praetorius 
“In Bethlehem’s Manger”—XVI. Century 
“Come all ye Shepherds”—Old Bohemian 
“The First Nowell”—Traditional 
“Away in a Manger”’—Luther 
“Sleep of the Child Jesus’—French Noel 
“Masters in this Hall”—Old Carol 
“T saw Three Ships’”—tTraditional 
Instrumental: Le Sommeil de |’Enfant, 
Buesser 
“Stars in Chorus Holy”—Schlieder 
“OQ Have Ye Heard,” XVI. Century 
Recessional : “O Come all ye Faithful” 
Choir (in the distance) : “Silent Night 
DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
Waszineton St. Meruopist—CoLumsia 


“Behold I Bring You”—Bartlett 
“Hymn of the Nativity”—Stewart 
“For Unto Us”—Rogers 
“Christmas Story’—Woodman 


SERVICE PROGRAMS 
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RICHARD TATTERSALL 

Oxtp St. ANDREwS—TORONTO 
“Fantasy on Christmas Carols”—Holst 
“Mighty Lord and Kind”—Bach 
“Lo how a Rose”—Praetorius 
“XIV. Century Carol”—Arr. by Willan 
“Gesu Bambino”—Yon 
“Break Forth’—Bach 
“Sweet Jesus so meek”—Bach 
“God rest you Merry Gentlemen”—Tradi- 

tional 


HOWARD S. TUSSEY 
CENTENARY—CAMDEN, N. J. 

The Nativity in Medieval Song 
“Where Wilt Thou Lodge”—Matthews 
“Come ye all to Bethlehem”—Slovak 
“March of the three Kings”’—(Old 

Provencal) 
“Angels and the Shepherds”—(Bohemian) 
“All Hail the Glorious Morn’—(Bohemian) 
“From Heaven High”—(XIV Century) 
“Shepherds all Shepherds”-(Old Provencal) 
“Let a Song in Sweet Accord” 

(Tarentaise Valley) 
“Tn a Stable Lowly”—(Noel Provencal) 
“Slumber Song”’—( French) 
“Let all Men Sing”—(Bohemian) 
“When the Sun had Sunk”—(English) 


MISS PAULINE VOORHEES 
First CHurcH oF CHRIST—NEW HAVEN, 
Conn. 

“The Christ Child”—Coombs 
“Sleep Holy Babe”—Matthews 
Handel's Messiah 


C. E. WHEELER 
St. ANDREWS PRESBYTERIAN—LONDON, 
CANADA 
“Comfort Ye My People”—Handel 
“And the Glory of the Lord”—Handel 
“OQ Blessed Town”—Ashford 
“The Angels’ Song—Camp 
“Vox Angelica”—Henrick 
“Slumber Song of Infant Jesus”—Old French 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
DartTmouTH CoLLEGE—HAwnover, N. H. 
“Tt Came upon a Midnight”—Willis 
“Lo How a Rose”—Praetorius 
“Cradle Song”—Brahms 
“Adeste Fidcles’—XVII. Century 














Tone-Production for Choristers 


Simple Tried and Proved Exercises that will Remedy 
the Most Common Defect of Church Music 


By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 
Lesson X. 


HUS far scale-wise progressions only have been used, 
T except where a skip of a third was employed in the use 
of words. Having established control and secured a 
good degree of automatism, we now proceeed to the singing of 
intervals which are very apt to excite wrong muscular activity. 
This lesson introduces broken chords, which may be extended 
to arpeggios of a tenth and, with sopranos and tenors and altos 
and basses singing separately, even to two octaves. 
Close watchfulness should be maintained to prevent LIFT- 
ING the tone off the breath, as is very likely to happen. So, also, 
the muscles of tongue, particularly at its base, and of the throat, 
must be observed carefully. It will be found that a strong 
tendency to harden the roof of the mouth and lift the soft palate 
will be felt. If any of these things occur, the tone will lift from 
the breath and be placed in the back of the mouth and grow hard 
in quality. This lifting of the tone is a rock on which much of 
the singing not only of choristers but also of soloists is wrecked. 
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It means a loss of control and an inevitable change of quality 
and placement. Ease in singing high tones and a distinct 
enunciation of any vowel on these higher tones without loss of 
the true vowel quality depends upon the power to keep the tone 
resting upon the breath flowing forward with it and not 
involving in the slightest degree the muscles of the back of the 
mouth or the back of the tongue. It will help the singers to 
_ think of each higher tone as not being HIGHER but FARTHER 
Away. The breath sensation should be watched and should be 
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the same as when one blows gently, but firmly, toward a pencil 
that is moving away. This sensation should be felt at the ribs 
with a flexible, relaxed body. When the singer has thoroughly 
mastered the thought that a tone is Not higher but flows along 
on a level, he has gone far toward control of high tones. 

In the latter part of the lesson, when syllables and words 
are sung to the broken chords, let no departure from previous 
instructions regarding the use of the tongue and the placing of 
the syllable or word be felt. Breathe the words forward, put 
all support on the breath at the ribs and sing easily. All that 
has been done heretofore has been intended to prepare for the 
test now met. Any slip in early work will show itself at this 
point and should immediately be corrected. If trouble arises 
with this lesson, analyze it, find out its cause and review these 
exercises which will help to overcome it. 


Lesson XI. 


ARRYING the work of Lesson X. further, the singing of 
C octaves is introduced. All that was said in LEsson X. 
applies here. A very steady breath is required. Par- 
ticularly should the breath action BETWEEN TONES be controlled. 
There will be, in most cases, a hesitation of breath just as the 
singer is about to leave the lower tone and before he actually 
phonates the octave. The breath then renews its movement with 
the taking of the octave with an invariable lifting of the tone 
and its misplacement. The sensation of breath movement 
should continue perfectly steady during the singing of the lower 
tone, during the instant before the actual phonation of the 
octave and during the singing of the octave. The floating out 
of all skips, especially of octaves and larger intervals, depends 
upon this steady breath movement, the weight of the tone never 
leaving the rib muscles. Here, also, the thought that the upper 
tone is simply further away is a great help. 

















(@) Noo Noo Noo Noo Noo Noo ett. 
Noo, Noo_.. eto. 
(b)No No No No etc. 

No... No. etc. 


a) 
(c) Nee Nee etc. 
3008 name etc. 
(ad) Nah Nah etc. 
Nah —__ etc. 


4 

















a aa i a a 
Lah Bay Dah May Nec Po Too Repeat 
In this lesson, “‘nah’’ is most likely to set up wrong con- 
ditions. In opening the mouth for this open vowel the hard 
palate will incline to lift, and temptation to tongue and throat 
push is very strong. The sensations should be identically those 
of ‘‘no,’’ with a loosely dropped jaw. 








na oo ee ooh. OD eee 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Reference to the Requirements of the 
Average Chorus and the Quartet Choir 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


R. S. ALTER: “O Be Joy¥uL IN THE 
Lorn”, ten pages of music for chorus, simple 
in design and theme, praiseful and vigorous, 
the kind of material a volunter chorus will 


do very well. There are no solos, nor any 
difficulties for the chorus. (Willis 1907, 
15c) 


P. E.. FLETCHER: “Let THE PEOPLE 
PraisE THEE”, eight pages of rather serious 
thematic musie for chorus, or perhaps quar- 
tet. Strong unisons relieve the harmony 
writing here and there, chord progressions 
are now and then unusual (some of them 
quite pleasing); in the middle is a pretty 
pastorale theme given to tenor, which adds 
considerable to the worth of the anthem. 
It is serious music for serious choirs, but 
not by any means too dry. (Novello 1923) 

J. P. SCOTT: “Come Yr THANKFUL 
PEOPLE”, singers are warm friends of this 
Composer, and the present anthem gives 
some good reasons for the friendship. It 
is eight pages long, built of musicianly 
themes handled in musical manner and made 
interesting. The opening unison is fine and 
virile. The tenor solo theme is delightful 
by contrast; it would seem advisable to try 
unaccompanied work here and there. Al- 
together it is a good anthem for chorus or 
quartet. (Flammer 1923, 16¢ net) 

W. R. SPENCE: “I Witt Maeniry 
THEE O Gop”, seven pages of vigorous 
praise music for chorus, with soprano solo 





for contrast, and the Old Hundred tune 
given to the voices in unison against a 
slightly ornamental organ part, by way of 
ending the whole with vigor. It is so simple 
and tuneful and rhythmic and emphatic that 


it makes altogether a fine Thanksgiving an- 
them, one that will make the chorus happy 
and keep the congregation interested. (Dit- 
son 1902, and worth living another 22 years, 
12¢) 

PAUL AMBROSE: “Sine O Heavens”, 
seven pages of attractive Christmas musie 
for chorus or quartet, with a good bass solo 
and a more attractive soprano solo, followed 
by an unaccompanied short chorus that may 
be omitted if the anthem be used for gen- 
eral occasions. There are here and there 
points of special attraction, which raises 
the anthem above the ordinary and makes 
it worth adding to the library; it is easy to 
do, and musically attractive. (Schmidt 1914, 
12¢) 

E. S. BARNES: “Turee Kines”, three 
pages of music for chorus or quartet, very 
serious and stately, with genuine but not 
independent organ accompaniment, which is 
a step in the right direction. 

T. F. H. CANDLYN: “On Curistmas 
MornING”, nine pages for chorus, called a 
carol by its Composer. It opens with minor 
harmonic writing for all voices, introduces 
the same theme later for men’s voices in 
unison, and then for sopranos. There is 
good musicianly unity and writing through- 
out, many points of interest to musicians, 
and the number certainly deserves an ex- 
amination by those interested in the more 
serious or unusual things. (C.P.S. 12c) 

JOSEPH W. CLOKEY is one of Ameri- 
ca’s hopes. His “WHEN THE CuRist CHILD 
Came” has already been reviewed in these 
pages as being the greatest choral work ever 
published ; the Reviewer did it last year with 
his vqlunteer chorus and is repeating it 
again this Christmas. It has no great diffi- 
culties to bother any industrious singer. 
We add to our Clokey reviews this year the 
little 21-page cantata “Cuitpz Jzsus”. 
There is not the mystic beauty, not the 
wonderful inspiration of the other cantata, 
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but there is fine quality, fine enough to make 
the cantata worth doing in any church, high 
or low. Mr. Clokey refuses to write when 
inspiration refuses to come. It is well; he 
has already written himself among the im- 
mortals. The present cantata is much easier 
than the other. Why not secure examination 
copies of such works as these ? (Birchard 
1922) 

GEORGE HENRY DAY: “Arise SHINE 
ror Toy Licut 1s Comer”, a twelve-page 
anthem for chorus, written on an unusually 
good theme that is handled with musician- 
ship and extended to make a strong Christ- 
mas number. There is the fine accompani- 
mental motive that is so well handled 
against the vocal theme; there is the sturdy 
unison passage, and the unaccompanied har- 
monic; there is the lone staccato pedal pas- 
sage as an accompanimental figure to tide 
over the breathing spaces for the chorus, 
and the fine use of the lower registers of 
the voice in strong contrast with the rest 
of the anthem; there is counterpoint, melo- 
dy, mood, rhythm, and a good measure of 
real inspiration. It is recommended for all 
chorus choirs. (Schirmer 1922, 20c net) 


C. M. ESTILL: “THe First Curist- 
MAS,” four pages of music for chorus or 
quartet, written the style of carol music for 
children, a pretty melody that does not 
pretend to be musicianly. (Thompson 1922, 
15c) 

F. T. LLEWELLYN: “Curistmas Morn- 
ING,” ten pages of music in rollicking 6-8 
rhythm, for chorus or quartet unaccompa- 
nied. (Schirmer 1922, 15c net) 

ARTHUR MILLER: “Hark Wuat 
Trumpets Sounp Arar” is one of the most 
desirable of Christmas anthems; it is varied 
in context, its melodies are genuine and in- 
spirational, its accompaniment is good, its 
harmonies, when introduced for their con- 


chorus number from being rather a favorite 
with the average volunteer chorus. It is 
musical, harmonic, rhythmic; the fact of its 
male-voice setting gives the text a much 
better chance, and makes it very desirable 
for the Christmas program; it is easy for 
all parts. (Ditson 1906, 10c) 

P. A. OTIS: “A Curistmtas CAROL”, sev- 
en pages of music that has a rather attrac- 
tive tilt in its rhythm as a motive. It is a 
little anthem, nicely written, musical, and 
easy to do. (Summy 1899, 15c) 

OTIS: “Caum ON THE LISTENING Ear oF 
NicuT”, twelve pages of more pretentious 
music, built along solid limes, for chorus or 
quartet, with short bass and soprano solos. 
(Summy 1900, 15¢) 

J. H. ROGERS: “Every Vatitey SHALL 


BE FILLED”, eleven pages of very fine and. 


very original Christmas music, for serious 
choirs. After a brief introduction it opens 
with sopranos in unison singing a melody 
against which, at the cadence the other voices 
sing a rhythmic “Alleluia”. From D-flat 
they step quickly into A major, and back 
into D-flat again, the accompaniment doing 
interesting figures now and then. A rather 
lengthy unison monotone against interesting 
accompaniment furnishes added interest, and 
then straight harmonic writing gives a touch 
of solidity as the anthem closes with a good 
climax. It is musicianly, inspirational to 
a good degree, real music for musicians to 
enjoy and interpret for others to enjoy 
also—which they will. It has the effect of 
bigness, and its text makes it doubly wel- 
come. (Schirmer 1923, 20c net) 

F. N. SHACKLEY: “Sine O Heavens”, 
ten pages of jubilant music for chorus or 
perhaps quartet, introducing duet work for 
contrast, and bass and soprano solos, the 
latter quite an appealing melody with musi- 
eal accompaniment. It is easy to do and 


trast values, are delightful, and its twelve-“ well suited to volunteer choruses because of 


page length makes it, as it well deserves to 
be, one of the important numbers of the 
festival program. It is recommended to all 
choirs, chorus and quartet. (Victor 1917, 
20c) 

G. B. NEVIN: “Artse Suing ror THY 
Licgut 1s Come”, a vigorous number for 
men’s chorus, easy enough but none too easy 
for raw volunteers, fairly musical, and 
rhythmic. (Ditson 1916, 12c) 

G. B. NEVIN: “Waite SHEPHERDS 
WartcHep”, aside from the commonplace 
title, there is nothing to prevent this men’s 


its simple musical appeal. (Schmidt 1910, 
12¢) 

F. STEVENSON: “THe Merry BELLS 
Now Rivne”, four pages of music for chorus 
with obligato solo part for a “solo boy”, and 
we presume solo girl would do just as nicely, 
if all good churches may be permitted to 
use the number. The melody is not entirely 
pretty, but the Composer has an idea or 
two which he works out effectively, so that 
if a boy soloist is available the number will 
be an attractive addition to the program. 
(Ditson 1897, 10c) ; 
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CAROLS: “Wuen THE Crimson Sun” 
is an old English carol that gives the artist 
something fine to do, using the simplest 
means and the greatest artistry. It is part 
of a carol service in miniature form. (No- 
vello 10c) 

“Fom Fum Fum”, Catalonian, arranged 
for eight-part chorus by Schindler: its sub- 
title is “Jolly Christmas March” and it 
lives up to it nicely. Its full twenty pages 
are all scored for 4-part men’s chorus and 
4-part women’s chorus, sometimes together, 
sometimes antiphonally, sometimes by con- 
trast; none but the best of choirs should at- 
tempt it. It is one of the finest things of 
its kind and choirmasters will never regret 
placing it in their repertoire, for it can be 
repeated for many years to come. It is to 
be taken unaccompanied. (Ditson 1922, 25¢ 
and worth it) 


CARRIE B. ADAMS: “THE HERALD 
ANGELS,” a Christmas cantata of 60 pages 
for chorus. Its Composer is known for her 
simple and always practical melodic style 
of writing; the present work evidences it 
satisfactorily. All three elements of music 
are present, each in relatively simple state, 
each direct and unspoiled by a technic that 
might otherwise run ahead of inspiration. 
Any volunteer chorus can do it with pleas- 
ure, and not with any loss of dignity, as the 
Composer, while giving simple and direct 
materials and treatments, refrains from too 
evident enthusiasm so that there is an -ele- 
ment of restraint to counteract that of 
musical enthusiasm. The work can be easily 
learned, and presented with satisfaction— 
and average congregations will find it per- 
fectly suited to their enjoyment. It is 
musical and inviting, with no padding, no 
dryness. (Lorenz 1924, 75c) 


JOHN H. DENSMORE: “Goop Tin1nes 
or Great Joy,” a Christmas anthem for 
chorus or quartet, with tenor solo, 9 pages. 
It is melodie to a good degree with inspir- 
ational qualities to lift it above the ordinary. 
There is somewhat of popular appeal about 
it, coupled with musicianly qualities, and an 
excellent climax for the finish—which really 
requires a chorus to do it justice. It is an 
attractive anthem. (Ditson 1923, 15c) 


WILLIAM ARMS FISHER: “Brsticat 
ANTHEMS FOR MINISTER AND CHOIR,” some- 
thing new in church music, wherein the or- 
gan plays a little, then the minister reads a 
verse of Scripture, and tie organ and choir 
sing and play a little, the minister reads 
another verse, etc. ete. Presumably the in- 
‘tention is for the organ to be silent when 
the pulpit speaks, but why not have the or- 
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ganist play softly as the minister reads? 
The present number, “Unto Us A CHILD IS 
Born,” is one of four; it is 20 pages, with 


solos for all voices. It affords the church 
musician something new and deserves an 
experimental trial; why not get one copy 
of the work and talk it over with the min- 
ister? If the element of abruptness is 
present, it can be eliminated by a little in- 
genuity on the organist’s part. (Ditson 
1924, 25c) 

CECIL FORSYTH: “Curistwas BELLS,” 
an anthem of 7 pages for chorus or quartet. 
It has an individuality, established from the 
very first, by the melody given to bass solo 
or basses in unison, “Clash and clang, ye 
iron bells.” This individuality makes the 
anthem worth while, for it is carried in spirit 
through the whole number; it is easy to do, 
and quite suitable for volunteer chorus; it is 
also worthy music so that it will look well 
on the programs of fastidious choirmasters, 
without sacrificing congregation appeal 
either. (Ditson 1924, 12c) 


SAMUEL RICHARDS GAINES: “Tue 
Morning Has Come ror REJOICING,’ a 
Christmas anthem for chorus or quartet, 16 
pages. It opens in an ordinary mood, but 
on the second page there comes something 
unusual—though the Composer does not 
suggest it, those having available a choir in 
the distance will find the present number 
finely suited. There is some “Hallelujah” 
writing that is quite successful. Altogether, 
the anthem gives a strong invitation to 
choirmasters who like to do unusual things 
with antiphonal choirs, ete., and the quality 
of the music is sufficient to make successful 
any reasonable attempt to create special 
effects in a Christmas program. (Ditson 
1924, 20c) 

J. LAMONT GALBRAITH: “O Lirttz 
Town Or BETHLEHEM,” a 6-page anthem for 
chorus or quartet, that opens with a pretty 
duet for soprano and contralto, later pre- 
senting the same attractive tune harmonized 
for chorus. It makes attractive music and 
is well worth using; perhaps the junior 
choir might do it as a duet. (Schmidt 1915, 
from a cantata, 2c) 

“THE PEOPLE THAT WALKED IN DarK- 
NESS” is a Christmas anthem of 8 pages for 
chorus or quartet. It is well made, tech- 
nically; there is a stirring upward unison 
passage that brings a fine climax, and there 
is some interesting unaccompanied harmonic 
writing to contrast with the contrapuntal. 
It ends in pianissimo. (Ditson 1924, 12c) 


EDWIN H. LEMARE: “Wuar Suppen 
Buiaze or Sone,” Christmas anthem for 
chorus or quartet, with contralto solo. It 
is a straight forward anthem, vigorous, 
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fairly easy even for volunteer choruses, with 
a good text. (Schmidt, 1924, 12c) 

CHARLES L’ESPOIR: “Tue New Born 
Kina,” anthem for chorus or quartet, with 
soprano solo, 8 pages. It opens with solo 
passage, and then turns to vigorous setting 
of “Glory to God” for full chorus. Another 
solo passage follows, interestingly accom- 
panied, which in turn is followed by a 
repetition of the same vigorous chorus 
materials. It is rather interesting and 
lively. (Ditson 1924, 12c) 

PURCELL J. MANSFIELD: “Caron 
SweEeEtTLy CaRoL,” a 6-8 tune set for two 
voices, suitable for junior choirs. It is an 
attractive little tune. (Schmidt 1921, 8c) 
“THE First NOWELL,” 7 pages, setting the 
wellknown traditional tune in various ways 
for two-part chorus, with possible use of 
the Chimes or Harp, to make it more in- 
teresting. (Schmidt 1921, 12c) 


HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN: 
“THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS,” the first of 
which is a stately little tune of considerable 
individuality and attractiveness; the second 
is in 6-8 rhythm with more life but less 
personality to it; and the third will make a 
good processional. The first makes the other 
two worth while. (Schmidt 1924, 10c for 
the three in one cover) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN: “THe Incarna- 
TION,” a Christmas cantata of 45 pages, for 
chorus, divided into six numbers. It opens 
with quiet moods, nicely harmonized for good 
effect—“While all things were in quiet 
silence.” After a bit of pianissimo intro- 
duction, and an interesting organ interlude, 
a stirring fortissimo theme is announced— 
“the Almighty word of the Lord came 
down.” This first number ends with the 
harmonization of a fairly wellknown hymn 
tune. There is much variety of mood to 
interest both choir and congregation; and it 
is written with reserve and dignity. An 
effective chorus for men’s voices gives added 
interest, and is followed by an unaccompan- 
ied quartet. The usual “three kings” is 
taken by three male voices, in part unison, 
part harmony. “Sleep Holy Child” presents 
some delightful writing, for soprano solo 
against humming accompaniment furnished 
alone by the chorus; it is interrupted by 
male chorus, and then by chorus for women’s 
voices; the hymn is used over again, and 
then after the “Peace on earth” climax, the 
chorus sings to a beautiful pianissimo and 
ends the work in reflective beauty. It is 
easy to do and within reach of all choruses. 
(Ditson 1924) 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE: “THE SuHep- 
HARDS,” Christmas anthem for chorus or 


musicianly number, with an accompaniment 
that does some interesting things. (Schmidt 
1924, 12c) . 

HENRY WILDERMERE: “Tue Hoty 
Nativity,” a Christmas cantata of 60 pages 
for chorus, within reach also of quartet 
choirs. Its Composer frankly aims at 
musicalness—in melody, in rhythm, in har- 
mony; and is not afraid to use these elements 
emphatically.. In tunefulness and simplicity 
it somewhat resembles the work of Haydn 
and Handel, though of course using melody 
and rhythm in our own modern styles rather 
than in the style of two centuries ago. It 
is simple and easy to do; a volunteer chorus 
will delight in it. Sunday School choirs 
can undertake it without fear, as its simple 
beauty and directness will make it very 
attractive. There is hardly a padded page 
anywhere, nor one where the Composer tries 
to be profound rather than musical. It 
might find excellent usefulness in a Christ- 
mas pageant. There will be those who do 
not like it because it is over musical, but 
there will be none who do not like it because 
it is dry; there is no dullness anywhere 
(Lorenz 1924 75c) 


“THE MANGER BABE” 
WitutamM LESTER 
THIS Christmas cantata of 68 pages is 
intended for chorus, and since there is some 
beautiful writing for four-part chorus of 
women’s voices, it should not be undertaken 
with fewer than the double quartet. The 
Composer has earned a good name for 
choral composition of practical qualities and 
whether this work increases that good name 
depends upon qualities which ean only be 
heard and not seen on paper; what is to 
be seen and tried at the piano is of such 
quality as to make the Cantata a creditable 
addition to the Composer’s catalogue, and a 
welcome work for choirmasters at the Christ- 
mas season. There are minor harmonies 
built into pages that speak a personality, 
there are occasional strong unisons, such as 
that on page 5; there is brilliance obtained 
with choral ease, there is counterpoint that 
sounds true and not technical, there is effort 
to keep the text flowing straight even if the 
music must suffer a little perhaps; there is 
the exquisite, such as page 20, and page 24, 
and page 25; there is the sparkle of accom- 
paniment against beautiful calm, as on page 
26; there are the borrowed carol on page 29 
and the original a few pages later; there is 
the inevitable Oriental men’s unisons; and 
again there is the exquisite on page 55— 
“Away in a manger, No crib for a bed— 
Lullabye, lullabye’—and there is oppor- 
tunity for the serious and capable choir- 


quartet, 7 pages. It is rather a serious, master, with a serious and at least partly 
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capable chorus, to do a delightful bit of 
Christmas painting that will linger in the 
heart after the rest of the service has been 
forgotten. Not that this is a work of 
tremendous inspiration but rather that it is 
technically a fine work, inspirationally 
satisfying, and tuneful with good musician- 
ship. It merits an examination along with 
the other few numbers each choirmaster will 
select for examination in the process of find- 
ing just the right cantata for his choir and 
his congregation. (Fischer 1924, 80c) 

ALFRED WOOLER: “THE ParaDISE OF 
Gon”: song for any voice, with piano ac- 
companiment, and rhythm as the chief asset 
to keep its melody alive. It reminds one 
of the rhythmic figure used in the popular 
settings that have taken hold and made 
money for everybody concerned, in spite of 
the monotonous repetition of that figure. 
The Composer has a good melody, simple 
and warm-hearted; so all else is forgiven, 
and any congregation will delight to hear 
the song. (Schmidt 1924, 40c¢ net) 


“CONCORD HYMNAL” 
HUNTINGTON AND ROBINSON 

A COLLECTION “which aims to apply to 
children’s religious songs the musical and 
poetic standards that are being more and 
more widely insisted upon in elementary 
education. Only tunes have been selected 
which possess some musical distinction, and 
only words which are marked by simplicity 
and sincerity....the pitch of the tunes has 
been kept within the natural range of the 
child’s voice.” This book contains 103 pages 
and is nicely engraved and bound; it should 
be carefully examined by those in need of 
a hymnal for children. (E. C. Schirmer) 


SECULAR WORKS 

REGINALD BARRETT: “Nine IncHEs 
or Foam,” or just eight and seven-sevenths 
more than the law allows at present, and 
hence a very attractive number for any 
chorus of men’s voices with half a spirit in 
it. The music is attractive and busies itself 
with carrying the text rhythmically and 
melodically. For a concert program it will 
be readily understood and appreciated by 
any audience, and it is not difficult to do. 
(Ditson 1911 a.p., 12c) 

DVORAK (DEIS): “Sones My MorHer 
Taucut Mg,” a version of the well-known 


melody for chorus of men’s voices. It is an 
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appealing melody, if given a chance against 
the other voices. (Schirmer 1922, 6c net) 

CECIL FORSYTH: “Late Le&avses,” 
“Twenty YEARS HENCE,” and “You AND 
Mg,” three numbers for four-part men’s 
chorus. The first is written around the value 
of contrast from dead and uninteresting 
notes on minor, to somewhat more live major 
writing with an occasional touch of interest- 


. ing harmony. The second is supposed to 


be humorous, after the Englishman’s idea. 
The third is very slow and solemn. All three 
will appeal strongly to Britishers in Amer- 
ica, and perhaps some of them will be 
found on programs made by them for pop- 
ular consumption. (Gray 1922, 10c, 12¢, and 
10c¢ respectively ) 

GRANGIER: “DoritarR AND A HALF A 
Day,” a Sea Chanty arranged for chorus of 
men’s voices capable of dividing itself up 
into about a hundred and twenty different 
voices. Conductors of competent male 
choruses will want to examine a copy and 
judge of its merits each man for himself. 
Its 16 pages are pretentious enough. 
(Schirmer 1922, 25¢ net) 

W. C. HEILMAN: “Knew Not THE 
Sun”: secular chorus for four-part women’s 
chorus, built of attractive musical materials, 
in which the piano accompaniment is inde- 
pendent and doubly effective. It is easy 
enough, colorful, of varied intensity giving 
opportunity for fine play of interpretation, 
and altogether an interesting number for a 
concert program. (Schirmer 1923, 15¢ net) 

OLEY SPEAKS (GAINES): “BELLS 
or YoutH”: secular chorus for three-part 
women’s chorus, occasionally spread option- 
ally to four-part; it is a rhythmic bit of 
joyful music, with somewhat of Scotch tem- 
perament in it, attractive for a concert 
program and easy to do. Humming occa- 
sionally furnishes nice contrast. (Schirmer 
1923, 15¢ net) 

TROTERE (NEVIN): “THE Toreapor,” 
transcribed for chorus of men’s voices by 
Mr. George B. Nevin. The eleven pages of 
music will make a great hit with the average 
audience and with the men as well; it is a 
snappy sort of a thing, with a fine rhythmic 
accompaniment, jolly fun for the singers— 
who could resist it? It is not really difficult 
even for amateur choruses, and even if they 
do have to work at it a little, they will like 
it all the better. (Heidelberg 1923, 15c) 
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Miss Edith Lang 


OSTON may be said to be the city of 
B the few but emphatic. Among the 
few but emphatic theater organists is 
Miss Edith Lang of the Exeter Street 
Theater, author of the first book on photo- 
playing. That’s emphasis for you. She 
was born in Bainbridge, Ohio, took her 
grammar schooling in Nebraska, and her 
high school course in Rhode Island; this 
cught to make her pretty much an American. 
Her music teachers were Arthur Ryder, 
Josef Schmid, Wallace Goodrich, KE. S. 
Hosmer, G. W. Chadwick, A. T. Foster, 
B. J. Lang, Clara Munger, and others— 
covering organ, piano, voice, violin, and 
theory. For eleven years she played in the 
First Parish Church of Watertown, Mass. 
In 1918 she began theater work in the 
Exeter Street where she remains today. She 
has given over thirty recitals, and is teach- 
ing organ and harmony. Her published 
works include 2 organ pieces, 4 songs, 2 
cantatas, ete. ete. Miss Lang holds the cer- 
tificate in public school music from the New 
England Conservatory and Northampton 
Institute of Music Pedagogy. She is a 
member of the Professional Women’s Club, 
D.A.R., Macdowell Club, A.G.O., Boston 
M.P.A., “and the G.O.P. if it lasts through 
the next election.” Her pet hobby is wire- 
haired foxterriers and Japanese prints; her 
sport is “driving the fliv”’; her recreation is 
“taking the fliv apart to see what makes it 
go” Though seriously speaking she indul- 
ges in playing, for her own amusement, 
“Cesar Franck ete.—compositions I dare 
not inflict on my pleasure-loving audiences 
unless I want to lose my job.” 
Thus far from her own thoughts. Now 
for the statements of others, quoting eminent 
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Contributing Editor 


Boston musicians, from letters to the Editor 
of THe AMERICAN ORGANIST. 

“For me, Miss Lang’s superiority lies in 
her ability to express the varying moods of 
a picture so that music and picture become 





MISS EDITH LANG 


one. Clever improvising and good taste 
combine to make an audible counterpart. 
Even when familiar melodies are used, they 
neither sound incongruous, as though ‘lugged 
in,’ nor give the effect of a string of more 
or less suitable selections. Particularly in 
comic scenes, in which she is very happy, 
I have heard a simple tune run or saunter 
or limp or stagger, with quite as much effect 
as the screen performance. I enjoy the 
theater in moderate doses; being an organist, 
I hear as well as see; and I watch a picture 
and listen to one of Miss Lang’s spontaneous 
interpretations with satisfaction both ways.” 
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This from one of the best-known names 
among the younger generation of Boston 
organists. 

Another says: “She is a_ thoroughly 
schooled musician, in theory, practise, 
chureh, concert, and teaching, as well as in 
her present major occupation of theater 
organist. Her facility in extemporizing is 
based on her comprehensive knowledge of 
harmony and counterpoint, and her work in 
this line is much more than good; it is re- 
markable. Her marvelous memory enables 
her to produce at her finger tips, immediate- 
ly, just the right thing to fit the picture, be 
it popular song, a bit of jazz, selection from 
grand or comic opera, symphony, or the 
entire range of organ works—and it is just 
what you want to hear at that particular 
moment with the action of the screen. It 
is not too much to say that she is not ex- 
celled in this work by any player now before 
the public. She has been and is a hard 
worker and deserves all the praise and credit 
her work has brought to her. She has a 
pleasant personality and is greatly liked and 
admired by all who know her.” 

A composer of international note wrote to 
her as follows: 

“Great was my surprise and delight when 
I heard you play. Nothing could have been 
musically more appropriate for the play 
than what you had chosen...... The organ 
was not the thing, but the artist that played 
it was the ‘whole thing,’ in a word unsur- 
passable! It is not difficult to praise you, 
but it rather is to know what to speak of 
first and dwell upon most: your exquisite 
and thorough musicianship, or your sense of 
refinement, your complete technical mastery, 
your orchestration, in fact every expression 
of sentiment, humor, and I know not what 
more, that makes your performance so 
memorably delightful and a genuine musical 
ITPA ..i<0 T have heard you now very often, 
always with the keenest delight and interest 
and at times with greatest amusement, for 
your sense of humor is not the least of your 
many powers of expression. Thus your jazz 
is sometimes the most fantastic, grotesquely 
exhilerating I have yet heard...... To com- 
pliment one so gifted and accomplished 
would be impertinent, but at least permit me 
to thank you for many hours of great delight 
and amusement. I have meant to tell you 
this long ago and at last screwed up my 


. courage to do so.” 


Now it’s all too bad to have to give all 
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this credit to a mere woman, isn’t it brother 
organists? But the fame of the three writers 
whose remarks are quoted in reference to 
Miss Lang is more than sufficient to convince 
a masculine skeptic that here is feminine 
excellence of a brand not to be denied credit 
dares and it is given gladly. (And now let 
all the ladies in the profession, including 
H.M.D., prepare their most vigorous dyna- 
mite and hurl it—well, hurl it at any mascu- 
line head in sight.) —Butsco. 


In Seattle 
By FREDERICK C. FERINGER 


USIC in the theaters in Seattle is en- 
joying at present a high degree of 
development. The layman who attends 

the theaters in this city with any degree of 
regularity will find himself unconsciously 
and pleasantly educated to the higher and 
better class of music, and this will reflect 
upon his daily work and in his private life, 
serving to make him a better man. 

Seattle has enjoyed great strides of de- 
velopment in. this line. I can remember 
when but a decade ago the best music to 
be heard in the picture theaters was a self- 
made pianist or organist, wandering aimless- 
ly over the keys, without any thought to 
form or variety of any nature, but just a 
sing-song monotony of kindergarten har- 
monies, strung together in an endless, form- 
less mass of nothingness. In these cases the 
organists were laboring under the delusion 
that they were improvising and fitting music 
to the picture. The idea of using music to 
fit the picture was entirely distasteful to 
them and the idea of an orchestra in a pic- 
ture theater was unheard of and incompre- 
hensible. 

Then some enterprising manager, for the 
sake of getting ahead of his competitor, 
conceived the idea of placing an “orchestra” 
in his theater. The result was the employ- 
ment of a violin, cornet, and trap drums to 
augment the damage done by the pianist. 
The repertoire of these bands was usually 
limited to waltzes and marches. If a 
dramatic hurry or conflict was required by 
the picture, the leader would yell to the 
others, “fight,” whereupon the pianist would 
break into some heavy rumbling chords, the 
violin and cornet would “fake” along with 
some harmonic agonies, and the drummer 
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would turn loose with both feet and hands, 
firing pistols, crashing cymbals and in every 
way making the picture as “vivid” as pos- 
sible. 

This was a terrible condition of affairs, 
but it gave birth to the idea of the orchestra, 
and through ten years of struggle and slow 
development the orchestra has become a 


‘ 





MR. ERNST KRAUTER 


permanent and indispensible fixture in the 
motion picture theater. 

The orchestras in Seattle theaters are, at 
present, not only something of which the 
City may be proud, but are educational 
factors which the progressive citizens should 
take advantage of. The culture of a com- 
munity is measured by its music, and the 
artistic fame of some of the large cities of 
Europe and America are made possible by 
the easy accessibility of good music and 
plenty of it. Seattle has acquired a dis- 
tinct musical atmosphere of its own—thanks 
to the motion picture theaters who spare no 
expense in acquiring the very best obtain- 
able. 

On a recent visit to the Columbia Theater 
of this city I was very much impressed by 
the artistic results obtained by the per- 
formance of Liszt’s Srconp HuNGARIAN 
Ruapsopy by the small orchestra of about 
twelve pieces conducted by Mr. Liborius 
Hauptmann, a Viennese pianist of excep- 
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tional ability. To crowd the Srconv 
Ruapsopy into a twelve-piece orchestra with 
any degree of justice to the composition, 
means virtually a piano solo with orchestra 
obligato; but with the proper use of the 
organ, played by Mr. Ernst Krauter, the 
result was quite satisfactory. Instead of 
the moth-eaten Bendel cadenza Mr. Haupt- 
mann played a brilliant concoction of his 
own brew which sounded like an efferves- 
cence of Liszt and Grieg, but it was artistic, 
interesting, and took the audience by storm 
—which is after all the result we are all 
after. 

Mr. Krauter is a splendid picture organ- 
ist, considerably above the average. He is 
complete master of his instrument techni- 
cally which leaves him free to make full use 
of his interpretative ability and to work 
out the novel effects so necessary to the suc- 
cessful organist in this field—Freperick C. 
FERINGER, SEATTLE REPRESENTATIVE T.A.O. 


Arcana Caelestia 


(fHE following is from the report of one of 
Broadway’s best in reference to the gross 
inability of some photoplayers to sense the 
real importance of situations, and their re- 
sultant flippancy and inexcusable, blunder- 
ing lack of taste. 

“Don’t Call it Love” was a story of an 
opera singer (Nita Naldi) who required 
love affairs (with no intermission) to keep 
her temperament and voice in shape. Jack 
Holt was her latest flame. They go to At- 
lantic City. They are in their room. Jack 
is eager but is constantly interrupted, 
finally by a reporter who shows them a 
photograph of themselves together. Nita is 
delighted; Jack is terrified at the. prospect 
of unwelcome publicity and angrily tears 
up the photo...... Some hours later, Jack, 
now contrite and begging forgiveness, being 
passionately in love with her, comes to the 
room with a beautiful platinum diamond 
studded wrist watch as a peace offering. 
She wears a rather rather gown—designed to 
bring out her most effective physical quali- 
ties—the air is surcharged with this passion- 
ate glamour—it is evening—youth—love— 
ete. ete. Can’t you get the atmosphere the 
film has tried to create for the scene? But 
what did the organist play? Merely this: 
I’m sorry dear, so sorry dear, I’m sorry I 
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made you cry! And full organ because he 
thought he was both smart and funny. De 
gustibus non est disputandum! It is a pity 
that such glaring insensibility to the mood 
of a scene, such vulgarity should be flung 
in the faces of a Broadway audience.” 

This comes from a player who never fails 
to get behind the surface and sense the real 
dramatic values of the situation. It illus- 
trates the point that the day of the day- 
dreaming theater organist is past and gone, 
and the man of the future must be intelligent 
as well as musical. 


The Rialto 


AS AN EXAMPLE to other young con- 
ductors, and some not so young, Mr. Willy 
Stahl, of the Rialto, is worth studying. 
There are never any wild sentimental ges- 
tures, no heavenly glances, no littleness any- 
where in his make-up. He has very evident- 
ly studied his superior associate, Mr. Hugo 
Riesenfeld, and patterned his own conduct- 
ing after that safe model. I have never 
been able to see why a smooth waltzy melody 
could not be perfectly played by the violins 
without a waggle from a conductor’s body, 
for there are many conductors who can get 
the results without a wiggle. Presumably 
the fact is that if a man is not natively a 
good conductor, his anxiety to shine as one 
will make not a conductor but a fool of 
him. Mr. Stahl stepped to the baton from 
the bow, and as he knew nothing of con- 
ducting, he did not try to fool himself and 
his public, but took close heed to the shining 
example he had with him in the Rialto, and 
has profited immensely thereby. 


The Rivoli 


WAR, War. What shall we do with it? 
The War has been over for six years—it 
remains, for the majority of mankind, but 
a dream, but a nightmare. True, the wounds 
remain, devestated France remains, crippled 
Belgium remains, arrogant world-defying 
Germany remains; but the War itself has 
passed into memory. 

The Rivoli screen, in Ernest Torrence’s 
remarkably touching and artistic “Side 
Show of Life,” revived the War in good 
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earnest for half an hour, and the organ, 
under substitute hands, brought it down 
slap-bang fortissimo on the heads of the 
audience. I have heard interpolated war 
scenes accompanied pianissimo with the old 
war melodies—was it Mr. Krumgold or Mr. 
Adams?—and the effect was a marvel of 
satisfying artistry. The forte and fortissimo 
accompaniment was unsatisfying, and in- 
appropriate. To many men and women, the 
War is not merely a memory; it is a sacred 
memory, a_ soul-searching memory. To 
blunder through it with empty fortissimos is 
almost sacrilege. But to play the old war 
songs pianissimo and not too rapidly, adds 
a touch of real sympathy, a touch of glory, 
a touch of pity, that reaches human hearts 
without stalking heedlessly over the graves 
with mud-clogged shoes of indifferent heart- 
lessness. 

Mr. Talbot is further perfecting the 
junction between organ and orchestra at the 
breaking points of the program. The latest 
attempt was quite satisfying. The orchestra, 
apparently going with fairly full orchestra- 
tion, was joined by the organ playing almost 
pianissimo; the pianissimo was increased 
and the orchestra diminshed, until it seemed 
that both were restricted to strings alone, 
and from then on it was merely a matter of 
orchestral diminuendo and organ crescendo, 
the organ continuing on strings until the 
orchestra was out of it entirely. Organ 
reeds are safe, if in tune, but organ flutes 
will damage the smoothness of the transition 
whenever they are allowed; organ flutes 
sound out of tune with the orchestra when 
contrasted in this way. 


The Capitol 


“WOMEN WHO GIVE” is a rather inter- 
esting, if stormy, picture, better than its 
title. The long storm-at-sea scene gave Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone, as it gives every player, an 
opportunity to maintain a long period of 
tense, noisy music—without annoying the 
audience, if the player is capable of it. Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone’s organ is so good that it 
stands long spells of forte, providing there 
is some reason for it, and his playing of the 
storm scene gave prolonged intensity to the 
dramatic situation without being of itself 
intrusive or obtrusive; and shortly after 
came the finale and the fade-out—with Dr. 
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Mauro-Cottone right on the dot with his 
build-up to fortissimo. To end a big pic- 
ture softly in a theater in 1924 is a disaster; 
it is never done by an organist with a big 
sense of values and dramatic insight that 
goes deeper than the surface of the film. 

After seeing the rest of the show, I saw 
the first part of the before-mentioned pic- 
ture, with Dr. Mauro-Cottone still doing 
duty part of the time. One fine day all the 
boats come back—but one boat is missing. 
The director of the picture made a big thing 
of it; well and good. Shall we change 
music? No, why should we? Mr. Rothafel 
and the musicians associated with him have 
learned better than to put on a Saint Vitus 
dance through their music shelves. They 
know what many concert artists have not yet 
jearned, that interpretation is nine-tenths 
of the battle and the notes hardly mean any- 
thing compared to the interpretation. The 
musi¢e didn’t change; the interpretation did: 
a muted trumpet took the melody, played it 
more slowly, with more intense feeling— 
and the scene was saved, not sawed in two. 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone, following presently, used 
the same theme, played with an interpreta- 
tion to fit the slightly altered scene. 

But the wildest, and also perfectly sane, 
example of this thing came in the use of the 
old Gavotte from Mignon. Dr. Mauro- 
Cottone, backed with unlimited musicianship, 
played the Gavorra first for sprightly 
scenes; and before I realized it he had 
switched it into a dramatically intense hurry 
and out again into the sunshine of itself. 
And thus another meal of hash was avoided 
by a grateful audience. Fewer pieces from 
the photoplay organ and orchestra, and 
greater musicianship in adapting them to 
and extending them through many contig- 
ous scenes of the drama. 

Trick playing—poking top C of the 
Piccolo when the maiden of ripe age picks 
a tooth or stubs her toe—has its place but 
it was not until seeing and hearing “Women 
Who Give” that I became conscious of its 
best use. Dr. Mauro-Cottone used it for 
about sixty or ninety seconds during the 
humorous meal scene on the boat, to relieve 
the weight of straight music from start to 
finish—and it worked like a charm. 

Mr. S. A. Rothafel, manager, long ago 
started a movement that has become almost 
nation-wide, when he began to raise funds 
for the purchase of ear-phones and sets for 
every veteran of the World War confined to 
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a hospital anywhere in America, so that the 
marvels of radio could and should come to 
the relief of these worthy men who gave so 
much. How noble a thing of this kind is, 
compared to the thievery of the Senate and 
Congress that passed the elect-me-again 
bonus. Mr. Rothafel aims at no less than 
$500,000. and is the chief instrument in the 
well-organized campaign that is going to be 
successful in the fine task. 


Hollywood Theater 


By ROY L. MEDCALFE 


WHEN the dramatic critics of practically 
all our best metropolitan scandal sheets 
admit the lack of superlatives necessary to 
properly comment upon the “Thief of 
Bagdad” it would be rather superfluous for 
a mere theater organist to meddle with that 
part of the show; but when a theater or- 
ganist or any other member of the vox 
humana hands over his $1.10 he knows Doug 
Fairbanks will give him the dollar’s worth 
and that in all probability the government 
needs the ten cents, this being rather a busy 
political year; so he cheerfully parts with 
his change and is ushered into the cinema 
temple, endeavoring to make himself com- 
fortable while wondering if the substitute 
on his job is finding all the stops or having 
any ciphers. 

Once more that worthy showman Mr. Sid 
Grauman has proved his genius in the pre- 
sentation of this most remarkable picture 
at his Hollywood Theater. From the first 
step into the large court of the theater 
Bagdad atmosphere is rampant, so to speak. 
Life size paper elephants stand here and 
there swinging their bulky ears and emitting 
strange noises, probably begging for the 
succulent tuber which the visitor is forbid- 
den to offer. Veiled sheikesses are mounted 
on the gaily decorated howdahs and others 
entertain with palmistry or that “Wish it 
was over” look. The oriental flutist and his 
tom tom assistant produce atmospheric 
music including the popular oriental ballad 
“It ain’t goin’ to rain no more” in their 
seant repertoire. The interior of the theater 
has been practically rebuilt and one does not 
have to even bother his imagination to find 
himself in an oriental city looking out on a 
Bagdad street, for here Mr. Grauman has 
introduced another innovation—the curtain 
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is up, the natives are strolling along the 
street, and one hears a hidden flutist long 
before the prologue is presented. 

The somewhat lengthy prologue is splen- 
didly staged and the singing and dancing 
during the scene were very entertaining and 
most commendable. The overture and music 
for the prologue arranged by conductor 
Mareelli, were distinctive, well arranged and 
most capably performed by the large or- 
chestra and Mr. Scholl at the organ. (The 
changes between the orchestra and organ 
were made so smoothly that I missed several 
of them even when I was listening for 
them.) 

Something the professional critics have 
kindly failed to mention is the ultra oriental 
musi¢ score accompanying this wonder pic- 
ture. Marcelli and his orchestra and Mr. 
Scholl worked for many weeks preparing 
the music written by Mr. Mortimer Wilson 
and their performance of the score is above 
criticism. They are all able, conscientious 
musicians and capable of handling even 
worse scores than this one though I hope it 
will never be necessary for them to do so. 
The press agent has termed the score a “har- 
monic fealty”, “a vital emotional sym- 
phony”, “a fitting note for every gesture”, 
“written like a grand opera”, “a motive for 
every theme” reminiscent of an intended 
quotation we once saw on the screen read- 
ing “And never the two shall twain.” 

Foibles of art and music are excusable at 
times but a valid excuse for this Bagdad 
music score must be extraordinary, if any. 
When the music of the world is at the dis- 
posal of an arranger and the libraries are 
rich in beautiful numbers, written by re- 
nowned composers, suitable for accompany- 
ing such a delightfully fantastic picture, 
why worry any one man to write a new 
“note for every gesture’? There is ample 
opportunity for a melodic love theme and 
I should have liked for Mr. Scholl to inter- 
polate some of his masterly improvisations, 
especially where Doug discovers the sleep- 
ing princess protected by seventy times 
seven yards of mosquito netting and a 
couple dozen sofa pillows, but he obediently 
followed the printed score. Strains from 
the modern writings of Ravel, Debussy, 
Korsakow, Puccini, Ornstein, Grainger, 
Irvin Cobb or Paul Whiteman would have 
been welcomed, somewhere a few beautiful 
_harmoniec passages from MacDowell would 
have been enjoyable and made more fitting 
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contrast for some of the bizarre extensions, 
augmentations, depleted sixteenths, vigorous 
minor forte passages and other incongruous 
music idioms under the guise of oriental 
music. “ArDA” isn’t so much of a story for 
the eye as the “Thief,” but Verdi did put 
over his stuff with some real music and ap- 
parently a few lines in major mode here 
and there did not detract perceptibly from 
the Egyptian atmosphere of the piece. 
Technically the score may be symphonic, but 
most successful symphonies have melodies 
that have lived for a considerable period. 
Every ancient form of the scale has been 
used I think and some scales without any 
form whatever. For a two-hour stretch of 
musical gymnastics in the minor mode there 
is probably no other such composition on 
paper unless we consider the music sent out 
with the “Hunchback of Notre Dame” and 
the imposition accompanying the “Sea 
Hawk”. 


Consider some of the old successful mu- 
sical shows with oriental atmosphere, the 
“Wizard of the Nile’, “Sultan of Sulu,” 
“Tsle of Bong”, “Paradise of Mahomet,” or 
“King Dodo,” their composers did not de- 
pend on the whole-tone scale and a tom tom 
rhythm to establish atmosphere. A few 
good rich dominant seventh chords might 
have saved part of the wreck of “Bagdad” 
but perhaps they never used such imple- 
ments in Bagdad. When there are such 
successful arrangers in the field as Luz, 
Schertzinger, Bradford and others whose 
scores are a pleasure to play and easy to 
hear, why issue such a potpourri as this 
“Bagdad” music and expect any one capa- 
ble of music appreciation to enjoy listening 
to it even in the hands of the most capable 
musicians. 


Later hundreds of smaller orchestras and 
lonely organists will be expected to romp 
through the stuff simply because it is the 
official score and has been used, but it can- 
not contribute any good to the future of 
correct picture accompaniments. Most 
leaders and organists are able to select and 
arrange fitting scores for any picture; un- 
less an original score is such that it can be 
handled by small orchestras or organists on 
short notice it is liable to be a detriment to 
the picture, as the musician conscientiously 
wishes to use an accompanying score. I 
feel quite sure that there is going to be 
some wonderful first night atmospheric cre- 
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ations when Doug comes to town with his 
“harmonic fealty.” 

(Note: Mr. Medealfe does not appear to 
like Mr. Wilson’s score. That’s too bad. 
The New York critics, if we may be par- 
doned for mentioning these creatures, were 
unanimous in according the Wilson “Bag- 
dad” score the highest praise. Perhaps the 
incident merely emphasizes the age-old dif- 
ference in taste between N. Y. and L. A. 
Anyway, it has been said in these pages— 
modesty forbids my saying who said it— 
that an N. Y. organist could not make good 
in L. A. nor an L. A. organist make good 
in N. Y. I'd he tickled beyond my ability 
to endure if a score of mine were to be 
praised as highly as Mr. Wilson’s was and 
by men of the reputation these acclaimers 
enjoy. But I wouldn’t let them send it 
with the film to Mr. Medealfe’s city unless 
T could, in the mean time. find some way of 
muzzling him effectually —T.S.B.) 


Los Angeles Organists Club 


By ROY L. MEDCALFE 


TO ALL ORGANISTS: 

Greetings ! and be it known among you, 
who have these many years been looking for 
the internationally advertised Chord, of 
which Mr. Sullivan once wrote so charming- 
ly, the Chord which was lost between the 
organ pedals and the blower room or else- 
where, the chord which many singers have 
oft, in accents shrill, despaired of finding 
and which was given up by the sextons and 
janitors of our organariums: said Chord 
has been found by no less a personage than 
our colleague and co-worker of the Holly- 
wood settlement house, Mr. Frederick Burr 
Scholl. It is to be hoped that this notice 
will not be accepted as a final solution of 
the Lost Chord Mystery, for now the where- 
abouts of the Chord during the period pre- 
ceding the night of the crime must be 
learned; so there still remains sufficient 
eause for organists and vocalists to continue 
the investigation. If future discoveries con- 
cerning the Chord are received with the 
clamorous applause attending the incident 
above noted, the ovation will be worthy the 
effort. 

This begins to read like an auto tire ad 
and lest the indulgent Editer deposit my 
manuscript in the waste basket I must 


chronicle some of the other events of the 
recent delightful meeting of the Los An- 
geles Organists Club at the Forum when Mr. 
Julius K. Johnson, organist-manager, was 
host. The current prologue auspiciously 
opened the program, Mr. Victor Edmunds, 
Los Angeles tenor, was featured, singing 
Bartlett‘s “Dream”, and responded with a 
splendid encore number “For You ALone”. 
His singing has the richness of a baritone 
and his high tones were exceptionally clear 
and musical. What should have been the 
dignified feature of the evening was my 
novelty solo when I endeavored to tell with 
slides just how the organ should be played. 
I had previously spent fully fifteen minutes 
at the instrument, which has only 325 stop 
tablets, so I felt perfectly at home at the 
console; but the entire audience laughed so 
much and so loudly I had to play a C major 
chord and quit immediately after the last 
slide. To restore order, Mr. Charles Laird, 
basso profundo now appearing at the 
Forum, sang “THE Rosary” and “ANNIE 
Laurie” to Mr. Johnson’s artistic accom- 
paniment. 


Then Mr. Scholl played the “Lost 
CxHorp” beautifully. He began with the 
soft Strings of the Echo Organ gradually 
increasing the volume through some inter- 
esting contrasts of tonal color and delicate 
shading with the swells, reaching a forte 
finale, allowing the full Diapasons to pre- 
dominate his closing chords. He also played 
the piano accompaniment for Miss Olivia 
Baker of the Hollywood Egyptian Theater, 
who sang an aria from “Louise”. An excel- 
lent scenic followed while Mr. Johnson very 
effectively played THe LAND or THE SKY 
BivuE Water and WATERS OF MINNETONKA. 


Mr. Stanley Williams, local representative 
of Kimball who built the “organ, gave a 
most comprehensive analysis of the instru- 
ment which was heartily welcomed by the 
organists. During his talk he introduced 
Mr. Jas. Nuttall who installed the organ. 
Then followed Mr. Johnson’s able demon- 
stration of the organ and its possibilities. 
A complete specification of this *organ was 


*Presumably the Author refers to the specification 
given on page 262 of the July 1922 issue, though 
it is there given as a product of the American Photo 
Player Company. Authors have a habit of playing 
tricks like this on Editors. Even the theater name 
is different. But inasmuch as we have wo other 
specification that could answer the purpose, we hope 
the readers will use the above in humble submission — 
Ep. 
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printed in THz AMERICAN ORGANIST and to 
fully appreciate Mr. Johnson’s demonstra- 
tion the reader should refer to it. In the 
seven or thirty-five years I have been listen- 
ing to organs I have never heard such a 
thorough and so musical a demonstration. 
During his fifteen or maybe sixteen minutes 
he covered the entire gamut of theater organ 
music in a most extraordinary manner. The 
imitations and effects he interpolated with 
the best of taste and not only demonstrated 
the instrument but also that there are a 
great many points in theater work beside 
playing loud and soft, fast and slow, or with 
swells open or closed. His Tremulants were 
sparsely used, his contrapuntal work was de- 
lightful, his choice of combinations was 
most timely and well balanced, his forte 
passages were vigorous, and the dulcet regis- 
trations of lyric numbers were very pleas- 
ing. He strives for orchestral effects in 
most of his playing and comment on his 
success is unnecessary. When most of the 
150 organists and friends had inspected the 
console and the beautiful theater the meet- 
ing adjourned to the Forum Roof Cafe for 
luncheon and dance. 

After attending these enjoyable meetings 
which we hold monthly, I wonder why there 
aren’t more organists’ organizations over 
this country of ours, but now that Philadel- 
phia has blossomed out perhaps we will 
soon hear that the organists in Kokomo and 
some of the other towns pool their knitting 
and are enjoying themselves likewise. 


Mr. Julius K. Johnson 


By ROY L. MEDCALFE 


THE OPENING of the large Kimball or- 
gan at the new Forum Theatre in Los 
Angeles with Julius K. Johnson at the 
console is a distinctively progressive indica- 
tion of the trend of theater music in 
Southern California. It is most gratifying 
to all music lovers of this community that 
this great instrument has become an actual- 
ity and that a man of Mr. Johnson’s dis- 
tinction and ability has been chosen 
organist. Not only is he master of the 
organ but is managing director of the thea- 
ter as well. His splendid achievements in 
the past and his present enviable success in 
both departments offer conclusive proof that 
a musician may combine the two virtues 
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without detriment to either, but with great 
credit to both. 

As many others of the same name have 
done, Mr. Johnson was born in Minneapolis 
not so very many years ago and began the 
actual study of music when but ten years 
old, graduating five years later with highest 





MR. JULIUS K. JOHNSON 


honors in theory, composition, and piano. 
His first church work was on a small har- 
monium in a Minneapolis church though it 
was but a short time until he had mastered the 
organ, the thoroughness of his schooling and 
his exceptional natural ability making this 
a comparatively easy task. For three years 
he was director and teacher of piano and 
harmony in the Johnson School of Music in 
Minneapolis during which time he was also 
organist and choirmaster of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church. He has been a student 
of theology, spent several years in the study 
of surgery and medicine, was conductor of 
the Augsburg Seminary Band for two sea- 
sons, has composed over fifty numbers for 
band and orchestra, some of which have 
been played by Sousa and Pryor on their 
concert tours, and has also written over one 
hundred piano compositions and teaching 
numbers which are published by UDitson, 
Summy, and Schmitt. 

Mr. Johnson early realized the possibili- 
ties of the theater organ and some fourteen 
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years ago accepted the position as organist 
under Mr. S. L. Rothafel at Saxe’s Lyric 
Theater in Minneapolis. When Mr. Roth- 
afel took charge of the Regent Theater in 
New York, Mr. Johnson accompanied him 
but returned to Minneapolis to play the new 
organ at the Garrick Theater. He was later 
appointed managing director of this theater 
and continued his solo organ work in con- 
nection with his business duties. In August, 
1920, he was appointed solo organist and 
managing director of the beautiful Rialto 
Theater in Omaha, which position he held 
until coming to the Forum in Los Angeles. 

He has appeared as guest organist in 
many of the best theaters in this country, 
has heard and played many of our best or- 
gans and met many of our best organists; 
he says the most common fault he finds with 
the playing of the average theater organist 
is in trying to play music exactly as printed 
on the page instead of consistently adapting 
it to his particular instrument and making 
conscientious effort to synchronize with the 
screen action. It is his opinion that the 
greatest asset of the modern theater organist 
is a thorough knowledge of orchestral in- 
struments, their technic and range, as well 
as a comprehensive idea of orchestration. 
Our most modern organs are in reality com- 
plete symphony orchestras; the organist 
who is the master will be the interpretive 
director, calling for his different solo in- 
struments, his string, wood wind, brass or. 
percussion, as he reads his score at the con- 
sole, modulating his organ symphony as the 
director develops his screen story. He be- 
lieves the organist should thoroughly ana- 
lyze his music from an_ orchestration 
viewpoint and adapt it to the organ accord- 
ingly. In our modern theater organs with 
their second touch, beautiful and unlimited 
tonal varieties may be obtained. Contrast 
this method with that of the organist who 
has no definite idea of registration—much 
less orchestration—who plays his entire 
program in weak triads of his own choosing, 
draws on the resources of the instrument in 
a listless manner, produces a conglomeration 
of sweet nothings, but manages to reach a 
successfully slurred chromatic climax at the 


final fade out. And the strong language 
Mr. Johnson uses against the misuse of the 
Tremulant makes him very welcome to Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr. Johnson has a most likeable dispo- 
sition and in spite of the fact that he has 
been the busiest man in California ever since 
he arrived, he always finds time to talk or- 
gan and to be pleasant. Now that his more 
personal work is well in hand he is to be- 
come affiliated with the Organists’ Club and 
continue the good work for the betterment 
of organs and organists in the theater. 


P.F.O.T.O. MEETING 
CURRENT business was transacted at the 
early fall meeting, with nothing of unusual 
interest to report at this time. The meetings 
were ordered held in the mornings instead of 
evenings, and at the Church of the Incar- 
nation, Broad and Jefferson Streets. Mr. 
F. H. Newman was elected to membership. 





“THE SOCIETY OF THEATRE ORGAN- 
ISTS, through a fortunate purchase from 
an overstocked manufacturer, has secured a 
number of Hallowe'en Parties which it will 
place on sale to its members and their 
friends at the very low price of 50 cents 
each, at the Haven Studio, 100 West 54th 
Street, on October 31st, at 11:30 P. M. 
These parties are not “imperfects” or “sec- 
onds,” but are guaranteed to be in prime 
condition and first class in every particular. 
Here is your opportunity to procure a Hal- 
lowe’en Party for almost nothing. You will 
not have another chance this year. Do not 
delay. Just check your needs on the at- 
tached order blank and mail now to Miss 
Vera Kitchener, Sales Manager. 

“Remember—Thursday night, October 
31st, at the Haven Studio, 100 West 54th 
Street, at 11:30 P. M.” 

And the replycard read: 

“Please reserve ...... Hallowe’en parties 
for me at 50 cents each. I will call for them 
at 11:30 P. M. or thereabouts, October 31, 
1924.” 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the Requirements of the 
Practical Organist in Concert, Church or Theater 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER: ALLEGRO 
Marcato: a three-page “grand-chorus” by a 
member of the Yale faculty, churchly and 
dignified, also musicianly and vigorous. As 
a postlude it will be excellent, and as part 
of a morning prelude it will be even better. 


Ion. 
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Our illustration shows the theme as it first 
appears in minor; it is later used in major 
to give brilliance to the close. Contrasting 
with it is another theme of equal vitality 
though less rugged. The piece ought to be 
added to every repertoire, for its practical 
use in the service and not by any means 
merely because it is a solid American work. 
There is an honest Guilmant flavor in it— 
so we may be assured of its musical qualities. 
(White-Smith 1911, 50c) 


FELIX BOROWSKI 
Sonata No. 3 
FOUR movements, filling 34 pages, and, 
as sonatas go, containing no difficulties, but 
oftering much material for study and prac- 
tise. 

ALLEGRO opens with the serious thematic 
material shown in our first illustration; his 
second theme is also given an illustration. 
And in these two themes we have the entire 
texture of the first movement. The Com- 
poser builds a scholarly movement, with 























only occasional condescention to musical 
beauty, so that the piece is strictly for pro- 
fessional consumption. 

INTERMEZZO also deserves a quotation 
from its theme, for here we have a rhythmic 
oddity that attracts. Again the Composer 
aims to please only professional musicians 


a2 
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and does not write for concert audiences; he 
works with good skill, keeps things interest- 
ing in a musicianly way, and builds a good 
movement. 

ANDANTE moves along in the same mood 
for another six pages, and occasionally 
descends to musical beauty for a phrase or 
two. The Composer uses the common device 
ot a pedal theme descending by semitones, 
but in the main he clings to the moods and 
sometimes the textures of his original themes 
as announced for the first movement. 
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AnpANTE Magstoso takes our fifth illus- 
tration for its second page where the ap- 
parent main theme is first announced, after 
the page of introductory matter somewhat 
reflective of other things by the same pen. 





There is a theme of real beauty, by com- 
parison with the contrapuntal nature of the 
rest of the Sonata, where the smooth melody 
floats beautifully over a serene accompani- 
ment of chords slightly syncopated. 

Sonata THREE is fine for service material, 
not very useful for the theater, and not in- 
tended at all for the concert program; it is 
excellent teaching and study material; it is 
common-sense, and musicianly. (Schmidt 
1924, $1.50 net) 


MARION AUSTIN DUNN: A Curist- 
mas IDYLL, five pages of music with the ad- 
ded attraction of a good use of the Chimes 
for accent purpose on the last two pages— 
but there is no reason why they could not be 
introduced earlier. Our illustration shows 
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the main melody as it is given in the re- 
capitulation with the Chimes added. The 
melody is smooth, musical, attractive; the 
accompaniment is rhythmic and pleasing; 
the combination makes attractive music for 
public approval. And for the middle move- 
ment the Composer borrows Silent Night 
and copies it exactly with but little liberty. 
Certainly the Chimes should be added here; 
perhaps only on the first beat of each 
measure, with an occasional skip to preserve 
some balance of rhythmic order. For the 
evening Christmas service the number will 


be greatly relished by any congregation; it 
might make a good organ solo number in 
the theater also, or perhaps on the concert 
platform; certainly it will be acceptable 
over the radio. (Ditson 1920, 60c) 


STANLEY T. REIFF 
Festiva Surre 

FOUR pieces of music published separately, 
and apparently not having any very close 
bond of relationship, nor intended to have. 

PRELUDE, six pages, is built of two themes, 
one a running minor in quavers, and the 
other a march rhythm somewhat in chords 





rather than counterpoints. The two are in 
good contrast and combine to make a strong 
opening piece for the morning service. Both 
themes are fairly musical and of sufficient 
interest to keep the music alive. (75c) 
Romanza, four pages, is built upon an at- 
tractive melody that is more musicianly than 
musical, and that would serve nicely to fol- 





low the first number for a morning or 
evening prelude. The illustration shows the 
opening; this theme or melody is used con- 
sistently to make every page interesting. 
(50c) 

ScueErzo, the Composer says, should be 
played with his own registration “strictly 
adhered to,” which will lead some young 





players into terrible results because of the 
different voicings of organs, will make some 
older players turn up gentle noses, and will 
be entirely ignored to the majority—after 
all, it is unwise to make registrations legal, 
for any player with ability to play a piece 
like this will know more about registering 
it on his own organ than all the composers 
in the world, though in the present case the 
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Composer has good ideas for his piece. But 
let us always condemn the idea of legalizing 
registration. Our illustration shows that the 
composer uses another good theme, again 
more musicianly than musical. It is spread 
to eight pages, with each one interesting. It 
is not entirely easy because of its tempo— 
that is, not easy for beginners. ($1.00) 
Toccata is better than or as good as the 
Dubois favorite, and is equally interesting 
for both musicians and public; it makes a 





good exercise for students. And a fit num- 
ber for any brilliant toccata use. Again a 
fine musicianly theme is contrasted with it 
to make the piece interesting. ($1.25) 

Taken as a whole, the Sutter is interesting, 
and finely practical for church musicians. 
It is not of concert quality, and it may be a 
little too troublesome for theater organists; 
so the church profession may enjoy it ex- 
clusively, and should do so. There is hardly 
any padding; all is interesting. (Summy 
1924) 


H. J. STEWART: “THe Hovunp oF 
HAVEN,” a music drama of 91 pages vocal- 
and-piano score, by an organist who has 
already made himself as famous as @ com- 
poser as he long has been as organist. The 
first performance of the work has already 
been reviewed in these pages, and the reader 
will gain a good idea of the score from that 
review rather than this. Dr. Stewart has 
composed many extensive works, all of them 
produced with great credit to their Com- 
poser. He is a dramatist, a poet, a colorist; 
the pity is that he did not turn more of his 
attention to creative work—or is his creative 
work the result of his ripe musical exper- 
iences?. Dr. Stewart can be musical, and 
he can be technical; as a rule he prefers to 
be musical, hence his success in composition 
and the many requests that have come to him 
for the production of special works of‘ ex- 
tended character, such as he has done for the 
Bohemian Club. Conductors in search of 
new and musical materials for their secular 
concerts will find this more than worth a 
very serious examination. The Publishers 
ask no performance fee, but wisely reserve 
performance rights for those alone who buy 





copies of the work for each performer— 
which is both a generous and a just inter- 
pretation of the copyright act. (Fischer 
1924, $1.25) 

DEEMS TAYLOR: A Kiss 1n XANADU, 
twenty-nine pages of piano music, a panto- 
mime in three scenes, scenario by Winthrop 
Ames. The story deals with a Prince and 
a Princess who are stirred to thoughts of 
romance by the moon; each steals away from 
the other; disguised they meet each other 
all unknowingly in the park—and the dutiful 
kiss next morning at  breakfast—“how 
different was last night’s stolen kiss” to each 
of them! A pretty little story for a motion 
picturette, or for pantomime production any- 
where. The music, with its running story, 
could well be used by many a hard-pressed 
piano teacher to induce a stubborn exercise- 
tried pupil to practise with diligence—and 
the score gives many little technical difficul- 
ties that can well be turned into profitable 
exercises. It is modernistic, picturesque, 
moody, attractive pantomime music; it de- 
serves to be very popular and for a great 
variety of uses. (Fischer 1924, $1.25 net) 


HARRY L. VIBBARD: Wurms: a ca- 
price of ten pages that fly along with plenty 
of life, not easy to play because it has to go 
so fast and be kept so staccato to be any- 
thing better than our usual and unfortunate 
lefthand organ muddle. The Composer is 
apparently not musty with age nor over- 





come with the dignity of our most noble 
calling, nor does he fall to his knees every- 
time he opens the console; his music plays 
with the organ, skips about it, over it, under 
it, and falls down all around it, hopping up 
and on again with its lively dance. It is 
perhaps more musicianly than inspirational, 
so that the registration and interpretation 
must play a good part; but it is none the 
less worthy and interesting, and fine material 
for keeping organists’ fingers nimble and 
their hearts young. But let us not forget to 
eliminate the dragginess of our muddy left 
hands. The Composer is to be congratulated 
on his ability to invent so successful a ca- 
price without having to wait on inspiration 
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or stumble over his technic. His music is 
well worth a place on a recital program. 
(Fischer 1924, 60c) 


FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN 

By Gorpon Baucu NEvIN 
A BOOK of 95 pages “to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year,” says the pref- 
ace; continuing, “perhaps one pupil out of 
thirty ever becomes even a passable recitalist ; 
for that one there are available many books 
to carry him on beyond the limits of this 
one; this book aims to give the other twenty- 
nine pupils precisely what they need, and to 
do it without the waste of a single line of 
music.” 

It is presumed that the student can already 
play the organ and is able to master ordinary 
hymn-like music. There are brief exercises, 
and then pieces illustrating the point dis- 
eussed. There are a good number of exer- 
cises and scales for the feet, followed by 
plenty of exercises for the feet and each hand 
separately, and then the feet and both hands 
together. When the Author comes to play- 
ing hymn-tunes he recognizes the stagnation 
that results from the perfect tying of all 
possible pedal notes, as practised a decade 
ago, and advises the student wisely to keep 
his pedal part just as live and vital as the 
manual; altogether this is one of the most 
valuable points of the book—if all other 
details are as trustworthy as this, the book 
will be worth its cost ten times over. His 
suggestions on adapting piano scores to the 
organ are equally good, but here little new 
has been added to what is already common 
practise. He closes with a few pages de- 
voted to theater playing—a step in the right 
direction, but only a very short step, as the 
Author does not venture much beyond re- 
leasing the pedal from stagnation—the vital 
left hand does not yet receive the attention 
this member deserves. Perhaps this is the 
first instruction book that considers the 
theater organist and his needs? 

This makes the third book of instruction 
by one of our popular composers and writers 
on organ subjects; the other two deal with 
registration and crescendo-pedal technic, both 
being concentrated studies on particular sub- 
jects instead of, as the present work, a gen- 
eral diseussion of the technic of hand and 
foot work. (Ditson 1924) 

A SUGGESTION: Mr. Sumner Salter 
writes: “In the comment on Saint-Saens’ 
Swan transcription, it is stated that the 


melody in the pedals requires a modern or- 
gan with good 8’ pedal tone. The regis- 
tration indicated calls for a Solo or Swell 
to Pedal 4’ coupler, with suitable solo stops, 
soft reed and string tone drawn on the 
manual, and nothing on the pedal.” 


NOTABLE ORGAN PUBLICATION 
APPELTON ISSUES A VOLUME PACKED WITH 
PRACTICAL MATERIALS 
THE “Whole World Series” of music col- 
lections published by D. Appleton & Co. 
has just been increased by the addition of 
a large volume devoted to the organist and 
entitled “Standard Organ Pieces.” It con- 
tains 111 works—classic, modern, sacred, 
operatic, march, and characteristic—repre- 
senting practically every classic and modern 

composer of note. 

The Modern Section in particular contains 
a number of selections new in organ form, 
such as Rimsky-Korsakow’s SHEHERAZADE 
Suite, MacDowell’s ScorcuH Porm, Strauss’ 
Op. 9 RevertE, Fibich’s Porme, Granados’ 
PLAYERA; and many that are already avail- 
able in the costlier sheet-music editions. 
Grieg’s Anitras Dance, Brahms’ No. 5 
HunGARIAN DANCE, Rachmaninoff’s C-SHarpP 
Minor PRELUDE, and innumerable other pop- 
ular works make this section worth the 
price of the whole work. There are fourteen 
marches included in the fifth section of the 
collection. The section devoted to sacred 
compositions includes the Kou Nipre, THE 
PatMs, HALLELUJAH CHORUS, ete. 

The book is published in the convenient 
9 x 12 size and contains 442 pages, though 
only 34” thick. The engraving is not sac- 
rificed in any way but is up to standard 
in quality and size of notes. 

The urgent need of today is for music 
that is already known to the public—any 
musician failing to interpret this forceful 
lesson the Radio has been teaching the pro- 
fession for the past year, may consider him- 
self almost out of the running. Not that THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST champions a diet of 
sugar and sweets, but that our former 
offerings were far too much meat and wheat 
and not nearly enough sugar and sweets. 
This volume ministers in a good part to the 
classic, all through transcription, but its most 
vital contribution is through the popular 
and semi-classic. Here every organist may 
have, at minimum cost, the maximum reser- 
voir of the kind of things that increase 
audiences and increase salaries too—not that 
he shall be expected to use a half dozen of 
them on every occasion, but that he shall 
have them instantly available when he knows 
he ought to use them and can with all pro- 
fessional propriety. (Appelton 1924, $3.00 
paper cover, $5.00 cloth-bound) 
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The Camden Club 
How it Happened and Who’s Who 


ABOUT two years ago two Camden organ- 
ists* met on the street amid the din and con- 
fusion of the evening rush hour. A few 
words of salutation and questioning as to 
each other’s work was followed by a sug- 
gestion that it might be a good thing to 
form a club of organists in Camden. The 
seed of organization was sown. 

Toward the end of April last, these two 
organists met to discuss the advisability of 
forming a club, for it seemed now that the 
time was ripe. That the idea of such an 
organization was popular, was proved by 
the response to letters sent by the two 
sponsors of the movement calling for a 
meeting. This first meeting was held in the 
chapel of the Centenary M. E. Church, 
Camden, May 19th. Fifteen organists were 
present. 

It was apparent that the intention of 
those present was not to be limited to merely 
a local organization. After an interesting 
talk by Mr. Henry S. Fry, and Senator 
Emerson Richards, it was decided that 
the club now formed should affiliate with 
the N.A.O. Thus the Camden Chapter of 
the N.A.O. came into existence, with a ter- 
ritory comprising the three counties of 
Camden, Burlington, and Gloucester. 

The second meeting was held June 23d. 
The constitution submitted provides for an 
active membership (constituting member- 
ship in the N.A.O.) and an associate mem- 
bership. The latter class comprises those 
who although not organists, nevertheless are 
interested in our ideals and ambitions. In 
this way our Club will gain the advantage of 
a central connection with a national body 
and at the same time be so constituted as 
to enjoy the fullest possible local develop- 
ment. 

Interest on our part was shown in the An- 
nual Convention of the N.A.O. at Atlantic 
City. Ten of our members attended the 
sessions on New Jersey Day and enjoyed 
the presence of Senator Richards and Mr. 
Fry at our table at the luncheon. The 
entire day was as enjoyable as it was 
instructive. 

From a personal viewpoint, our Club will 
increase our usefulness to ourselves. One’s 


*Mrs. Margory Riggins Seybold, who made the 
suggestion, and the writer.—H.S.T. 


progress in this sphere is partly measured 
by the amount of new and constructive ideas 
which he absorbs and puts into effectual use. 
There is no better way to secure these 
valuable ideas than by association with our 
fellows who are endeavoring to master the 
identical problems with which each of us is 
confronted. By making our meetings a 
place for the exchange of constructive ideas, 
for the earnest study and execution of 
meritorious works, for the mutual dis- 
cussion of each other’s problems, for gaining 
knowledge of what our associates are ac- 
complishing, we will be enlarging our per- 
spective and creating a stimulus for greater 
individual study and achievement. With 
greater development of ability, we will be 
able to apply ourselves better to our various 
positions. It is in the performance of the 
duties of these positions that we can be of 
greatest service to the community. 

In order that the public may value our 
service it is our intention to popularize the 
“Temple of Tone,” to bring the organ out 
of its Sunday role and make it an every- 
day instrument. There are many members 
of the community who do not appreciate the 
beauty and grandeur of the organ as a 
recital instrument, largely because there has 
been no stress laid on its importance. 

There are ways in which we hope to 
bring the value of the organ before our com- 
munity with more vigor than heretofore. 
It may be done by instigating a move- 
ment for a municipal organ, and for the in- 
clusion of organ music in the music ap- 
preciation courses of the schools, by ad- 
vocating the need of public recitals, both 
through the week and on Sunday as a por- 
tion of the church service, by encouraging 
our community orchestras to join us in con- 
certs, by investigating the standards of 
playing in our theaters, in each case en- 
couraging a higher standard of music and 
performance. We stand a much _ better 
chance of accomplishing this aim with our 
united influence, than if each of us were 
trying individually to do it. 

In popularizing the organ we are bringing 
aesthetic enjoyment to the multitude and so 
are carrying out our aim of service to the 
community. 

Our aims, then, in conjunction with those 
of the National Association, are: to pro- 
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mote the interests of each other, to help each 
other develop himself so that he may be of 
greater usefulness to the public, to popular- 
ize the organ, and to endeavor to raise the 
standard of music throughout our com- 
munity. 

In accomplishing these aims we will be 
developing better musicians, better citizens, 
and a better community. 

MR. HOWARD S. TUSSEY, president, 
was born in Philadelphia, December 16, 
1896, moving to Camden, N. J., in 1897. 
While in high school Mr. Tussey was 
actively interested in music, being leader of 
both male glee club and orchestra, which 
position he held throughout his entire four 
years. Receiving the Schoo] Alumni Scholar- 
ship in 1916, he entered the University of 
Pennsylvania intent on studying medicine, 
but changed his plans at the end of two 





MR. HOWARD S. TUSSEY 


years and took a business course, graduating 
in 1920 with the A.B. degree. It was during 
his college years that Mr. Tussey first began 
teaching organ and piano to a group of 
about 12 students. Since graduating from 
U. of P. Mr. Tussey has held several po- 
sitions with the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Philadelphia, and is now Pro- 
duction Manager. 

In 1909 he began his study of piano with 
Mrs. Mary Hallowell continuing until 1914 
at which time he turned his attention to the 
organ. In 1920 Mr. Tussey was appointed 
to the Centenary M.E. Church, Camden, 
which assignment he still holds. 

MRS. MARJORIE RIGGENS SEYBOLD, 
first vice-president, born and educated in 


Camden, acquired popularity during her high 
school years by her accompanying work, 
being pianist for both the girls’ and boys’ 
glee clubs as well as for the daily exercises 
and music classes. She graduated from high 
school in 1918 and was married to Mr. 
William Seybold in May 1924. 

With Miss Nellie Hurst, Mrs. Seybold 
studied piano for several years, and for the 





MISS MILDRED CLINE 


past few years has been under the super- 
vision of Mr. Henry S. Fry for organ study, 
and Dr. Alexander Matthews for harmony. 
Her first organ position was with the Church 
of the Messiah, Philadelphia, which work she 
left to become organist of the First Baptist 
Chureh, Camden, the position she now holds. 

Mrs. F. MARIE WESBROOM DAGER, 
second vice-president, began the study of 
music at the age of 8 in Boston from N.E. 
Conservatory teachers. Later, in Albany, 
she studied piano 7 years under Mr. Fred 
Dennison, continuing with the organ and the 
same teacher. Harmony was taught her by 
Dr. Clark, formerly of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

When 16 years old Mrs. Dager held the 
position of organist of the First Baptist 
Church, Berlin, N. Y. 

At present she is organist of the Haddon- 
field Presbyterian Church, director of Had- 
don Choral Society and Haddonfield Ladies 
Choral, a club of 65 voices organized by 
her in 1922; teacher of organ, piano, and 
harmony; member of the N.A.O., and for 
6 years has been accompanist for Cantaves 
Choral, one of the first ladies’ chorals in 
Philadel phia. 
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MRS. E. B. SHAW, secretary and treas- 
urer, graduated from Charlestown, W. Va., 
high school. While in school she studied 
voice and piano with Mr. J. Henry Francis, 
supervisor of music in Charlestown schools. 
Upon completion of her high school edu- 
eation, Mrs. Shaw attended Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music and later went to 
Washington, D. C., to study piano with 
Mr. Hopkins. With Dr. Lang, Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, she took a two-year 
course in harmony and one year of counter- 
point. In 1919 Mrs. Shaw began her study 
of the organ with Mr. Henry S. Fry with 
whom she is still studying. 

MISS MILDRED CLINE, member of 
program committee, attended the Camden 
high school, and was during that time 
pianist for the orchestra, glee clubs, and 
music classes; her piano teacher was the 





MR. ROBERT M. HALEY 


late Dr. Sternberg of Philade'phia. Grad- 
uating from high school in 1919, Miss Cline 
directed her attention to the organ under the 
direction of Mr. Ralph Kinder, with whom 
she is now studying. In addition to teach- 
ing a class of 49 piano students, Miss 
Cline is organist for the Norris Square 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, and for 
the Eastern Star. 

MISS MYRTLE C. EAVER, member of 
the program committee, is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Musical Academy, and a 
pupil of Mr. Ralph Kinder, Mr. Frank 
LaForge, and Mr. Wassili Leps. Her 
career as a concert pianist has been popular 
and successful, appearing with Mr. Leps 
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and his orchestra at Willow Grove, Pa., for 
the last 12 years, and to appear with Sousa 


and his band this year. Miss Eaver’s last 
season’ tour, as a member of the Philadel- 
phia Musie Dramatic Art Club, carried her 
through Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern 
Jersey. Once organist of the Tabernacle 
M.E. Chureh, Camden, Miss Eaver now 
holds that position in the Broadway M.E. 
Church, Camden, of which Mr. Frank 





DR. DANIEL STROCK 


Conly of Philadelphia is the music director. 
Although Miss Eaver is attracted more by 
the piano, she has spent much time on the 
organ. 

MR. ROBERT M. HALEY, member of 
the program committee, took his elementary 
music education in Hyperion School of 
Music, Philadelphia, taking the piano and 
normal training course. Graduating, he con- 
tinued his piano study with Mr.. Franklin 
E. Creeson, taking organ lessons from Mr. 
James C. Warhurst, and composition from 
Dr. Alexander Matthews, during which time 
he did some concert and recital work and 
secured a position as organist of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Media, Pa. Mr. Haley is 
now organist of the First Baptist, Collings- 
wood, N. J., teacher of piano and organ pri- 
vately as well as a member of the faculty 
of the Hyperion School of Music, and the 
Central Y.M.C.A. School of Music, and is 
conductor of the Collingswood Community 
Music Club Orchestra. 

DR. DANIEL STROCK, member of pro- 
gram committee, was born at Flemington, 
N. J., the son of Rev. James Thomas 
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Strock of the Newark Methodist Conference. 
He is a graduate of the Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, and has practised 
his profession in Camden since 1880. 

He has received all the honors his 
colleagues in the profession can bestow upon 
him and is now an ex-president of the 
Medical Society of New Jersey, ex-president 
ot the New Jersey Sanitary Association, 
ex-president and ex-secretary of the Camden 
County Medical Society, ex-president of 
the Camden City Medical Society, member 
of the American Medical Association, the 
Philadelphia Medical Club, and has been 





MISS JULIA E. WILLIAMS 


chairman of the Camden County Chapter 
eof the American Red Cross since its organi- 
zation in 1917. 

The Doctor’s musical instructor was Fr. 
Kley, an irascible teacher, who had also been 
the instructor of the niece of President 
Buchanan, the daughter of the Minister from 
Mexico and members of prominent families 
in public life of Washington prior to the 
war. 

Dr. Strock is not engaged in public music 
work, though he has appeared in public on 
a few occasions. His recreation is playing 
the organ and piano at home, for the en- 
tertainment of guests. 

MISS JULIA E. WILLIAMS, member 
of program committee, and a teacher of wide 
experience, studied piano, organ, and har- 
mony under Mr. Henry Gordon Thunder, 
leader of Philadelphia Choral Society. For 
many years she was organist and choir- 
master of Grace Church, Merchantville, 


N. J., and is now prominent by her activities 
in music club work in N. J. and Philadelphia. 
Miss Williams founded the Merchantville 
Music Club and was its president for 12 
years, and has now been made honorary 
president and director of its chorus. 
Though serving a term as first Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Music Club and 
a second term as President of the New 
Jersey Federation of Musie Clubs besides 
being a member of the American Organ 
Players Club, Miss Williams still finds time 
to devote her time and experience to the 
Camden Chapter of the N.A.O. 





MR JOHN H. CROMIE 


Representing the members at large. He is organist 
of St. Paul’s Church and has studied voice training 
as diligently as organ playing. 


THE BUFFALO CHAPTER 
ANNUAL MEETING AND ELECTION 
By Mrs. NEuuE S. HuriBurr 

THE ANNUAL meeting of the Buffalo 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
was held in Trinity Church Parish House 
September 29th and the following officers 
were elected: 

Mr. Dewitt C. Garretson—Dean 

Dr. Edward Durney—Sub-dean 

Mrs. Nellie S. Hurlburt—Secretary 

Mr. Harry Whitney—Treasurer 

Miss Laetita Viele—Registrar 

Mr. Stanley Ralisbury—Librarian 

With the new Dean in the chair, a gen- 
eral discussion of the Guild’s activities for 
the coming year followed, and it was decided 
that one of the outstanding features will be 
the bringing of Mr. Marcel Dupre to Buffalo 
in recital December 6th. 
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THE YON MASTER CLASS 
Evrorpean StupY AND TRAVEL WAS SUPPLE- 
MENTED WITH RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
VILLA YON, according to Miss Josephine 
Russell, one of Mr. Yon’s pupils is an ex- 
ceedingly charming place, situated far up 
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builder of Milano, and Signor Ferretti, 
president of a School of Sacred Musie in 
Rome. “I shall always have in my heart 


the longing to retain forever the multitude 
of impressions I have to carry away with 
says Miss Russell. 


me,” 





MR. PIETRO A. YON AND THE 1924 CLASS 


Lower left: the brothers 


Pietro A. and S. Constantino Yon with 


Mons. Abats Ferretti, director of 


Pontifical School of Sacred Music; above: Mons. Ferretti in the Yon garden; top center: the Class at 
Piccolo St. Bernard, 10,000 ft. elevation; upper right: the Class on the steps of Villa Yon; lower right: 
Pietro A. Yon and M. R. Kermochan enjoying a refreshing glass of butter-milk, or perhaps it’s tea. 


the side of a hill, it commands an “endless 
panorama of delightful views”. Overlook- 
ing the Dora Baltea at the bottom of the 
valley, one’s view also includes “the gaunt 
masses of magnificent mountains with their 
black forests and bare crags, broken by 
foaming cascades and dashing torrents. 
From the rolling plain the climax is finally 
reached at the valley‘s end where it runs 
into the snow covered summits of the higher 
Alps”. Since the class’ stay at Villa Yon, 
many noted guests have been visitors of Mr. 
Yon, among them Signor Balbiana, organ 





There were 12 members in Mr. Yon’s 
party, which included three organists: Miss 
Russell, Mr. W. Chenoweth, Mr. R. Porter 
Campbell. Very briefly, the program at 
Villa Yon was as follows: a trip on the §.S. 
Conte Verde, during which a benefit concert 
was given; a tour throughout Italy which 
took in all the important cities; several 
pleasure tours on the Alps; a recital in one 
of the neighboring towns by Mr. Yon; re- 
cital in Settimo Vittone by Miss Russell and 
Mr. Campbell, followed by a reception to 
American artists at the Villa Yon; the last 
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three events of importance were recitals at 
Vicenza, Milano, and Torino. Mr. Yon re- 
turned October 25th—H.L.B. 


MOLLERS FROM NEW YORK TO 
TEXAS 
Loews Piace ORDER FOR ENLARGED DUPLI- 

CATE OF LEXINGTON ORGAN—MASONS IN 

San ANTONIO AND BIRMINGHAM ORDER 
THE Lexington Avenue Moller, presented in 
our June 1924 issue, has been successful 
enough to gain its builder an order for 
another organ along the same plan but with 
important additions; the new 4-m goes to 
the finest of the Loew Theaters, the State, 
Broadway at 45th Street. The contract was 
a bone of sharp contention for the prize of 
placing an organ in the State was one to 
arouse considerable competition; the Lexing- 
ton organ won over all other competitors and 
the enlarged duplicate is now being built 
in the Moller factory. 

THE AMERICAN ORGANIST is not large 
enough to reproduce in full all the interest- 
ing large organs being built today—some day 
when the world of the organ is prosperous 
enough to support a 200-page monthly we 
shall be able to do so. For the present then 
we can but quote a very few. One of them 
is the San Antonio Scottish Rite, which we 
print for two reasons: first, the Builder has 
supplied us with the specifications in the 
form required by this magazine for specifi- 
cations which it is requested to give space to; 
second, it is a large instrument, in an im- 
portant building, in an important music 
center of a thinly populated distriet—which 
makes it doubly as large for San Antonio as 
it would be for -Philadelphia, Chicago, or 
New York. The specification is herewith 
presented with virtually no editing, and the 
reader has the Builder’s authority for the 
accuracy of every detail. 


San Antonio, Texas: ScortisH Rite CATHE- 
DRAL 

Builder: M. P. Métiur 

V: P3. G10. GE6. S11. C9. L6. LE-. T45. 
R: 3. 40. 6.21.39 6 = 4. 
S: 16. 18. 10, 22. 14. 10. 10. 202. 
Bs. 7. a em DS BS. Bi. 
P: 132. 730. 426. 827. 645.426.  -. 3234. 


PEDAL: V 3. R3. § 18. B14. P 132. 
a ag Bourdon No. 6 
2 16’ DIAPASON-w-44 
Drapason II No. 20-G 
Viota Da Gama No. 67-C 
Gross FLOETE No. 81-L 
BOURDON-w-56 
LIEBLICH GEDECKT No. 51-S 
ECHO BOURDON-w-32 
1024’ Bourdon No. 6 
0 8 Diapason No. 2 


ms OWAID OP W/W 


11 Viola Da Gamba No. 67-C 
12 Bourdon No. 6 

13 16’ Tusa No. 32-G 

14 TROMBONE No. 86-L 

15 Contra Facorra No 62-S 


16 8’ Tuba No. 32-G 
17. 8’ Trombene No. 86-L 


A Cures No. C-E 
a Large Gong (g) 
b Thunder Sheet 


GREAT: V 10. R10. § 18. B 7. P 730. 
18 16’ Diapason ITI No. 20 
19 8 DIAPASON I-m-61 


20 DIAPASON II-m-73 

21 VIOLA-m-85 

22 GEMSHORN-mn-73 

23 TIBIA PLENA-w-73 

24 CLARABEL FLUTE-w-73 

25 DOPPELFLOTE-w-73 

2 4’ EnGiisH Open Diapason No. 
65-C 

27 Viola No. 21 

28 FLAUTO D’AMORE-w-73 


29 224’ Viola No. 21 
| ne -46 Viola No. 21 
31 16’ Tuba No. 32 
ae 6S TUBA-r-85 


33 FRENCH TRUMPET-r-61 

34 4’ Tuba No. 32 

B CONCERT MARIMBA-wb-49: 
Tremulant 


GREAT-ECHO: V 6.R 6 S 10. B 3. P 426. 
3588’ MUTED VIOLE-m-73 


36 VIOLE CELESTE-m-61 (t. ¢.) 
37 VOX ANGELICA-m-73 
38 ECHO FLUTE-w-73 
39 4’ Muted Viole No. 35 
40 Echo Flute No. 38 
41 8’ CORNO D’AMOUR-r:-73 
42 VOX HUMANA-r-73 
43 4 Corno D’Amour No. 41 
C Chimes-mt-25 
Tremulant 


SWELL: V 11. R11. S 22. B 9. P 827. 
44 16’ Lieblichgedeckt No. 51 
45 8’ DIAPASON-m-73 


46 VIOLIN DIAPASON-m-73 

47 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE-t-73 
48 VIOLE CELESTE-t-61 (t. ¢.) 
49 SALICIONAL-m-73 

50 FLAUTO TRAVERSO-w-73 
51 LIEBLICHGEDECKT-w-97 
52 4’ Salicional No. 49 

53 Flauto Traverso No. 50 

54 224’ Lieblichgedeckt No. 51 

55 Lieblichgedeckt No. 51 


56 2’ Lieblichgedeckt No. 51 
57 114’ Lieblichgedeckt No. 61 
58 III. Flute Mixture No. 48, 51 
59 16’ Contra. Fagotta No. 62 
60 8’ CORNOPEAN-r-73 

61 FRENCH HORN-r-73 

















CONTRA FAGOTTA-r-85 


63 VOX HUMANA-r-61 

D HARP-m-49 

E XYLOPHONE-wb-49 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: V9. R9. S14. B 5. P 645. 


64 16’ Viola Da Gamba No. 67 
65 8’ ENGLISH DIAPASON-m-73 
66 DULCIANA-m-73 
67 VIOLA DA GAMBA-m-85 
68 GEMSHORN No. 22-G 
69 GEMSHORN CELESTE-m-61 
(t. ¢.) 
70 CLARABEL FLUTE No. 24-G 
71 FLUTE CELESTE-w-61 (t. ¢.) 
72 QUINTADENA-m-73 
73 4 Duleiana No. 61 
74 FLUTE HARMONIQUE-m-73 
75 2’ Flute Harmonique No. 74 
76 8 COR ANGLAIS-r-73 
qa CLARINET-r-73 
Tremulant 
SOLO: V6. R6. S810. B 4. P 474. 
76 «63 STENTORPHONE-m-73 
79 GROSS. GAMBA-t-73 
80 GROSS GAMBA CELESTE-t- 
61 (t. ¢.) 
81 GROSS FLOETE-w-85 
82 TIBIA CLAUSA-w-85 
83 4’ Tibia Clausa No. 82 
84 2’ Tibia Clausa No. 82 
85 16’ Trombone No. 86 
86 8’ TROMBONE-r-85 
87 4’ Trombone No. 86 
Tremulant 
(8) String Organ (Draws all G.S. C. 


Strings to L.) 
SOLO-ECHO V-. R-. $10. B9. P-. 


88 8’ Mutep VIOLE No. 35-GE 
89 VIOLE CELESTE No. 36-GE 
90 Vox ANGELICA No. 37-GE 
91 Ecuo Fivute No. 38-GE 
o2 4’ Muted Viole No. 35-GE 
93 Echo Flute No. 38 GE 
94 =8’ Corno D’Amovur No. 41-GE 
95 Vox Humana No. 42-GE 
96 4’ Corno D’Amour No. 41-GE 
F Chimes No. C-GE 
COUPLERS: 

PEDAL GREAT SWELLCHOIR SOLO 
4’ G GSCL S SC GSCL 
8’ GSCL GSCLE* S SCL GSCLE* 
16’ GSCL S SC GSCL 


*Great “on” Echo “orr” 
Echo “on” Great “orr” 
Solo “on” Echo “orr” 
Echo “on” Solo “orr” 
ADJUSTABLE COMBINATIONS: 34 
P6 Gs. §6..C 6 LG T4 


PISTON COUPLERS: 
P-G. P-S. P-C. P-L. S.C. L-G. 
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ACCESSORIES: 
Crescenpos—GC. S. L. E. Register. 
G-P Reversible. 


Notice the genuine 32’ Pedal tone—by bor- 
rowing, which, we presume to consider en- 
tirely legitimate and desirable, so long as 
funds are limited. Also notice the gradation 
of 16’ Pedal from pp to ff—by borrowing, 
which is again legitimate and desirable for 
the same reason. ‘Two registers in the Pedal, 
17 stops; a vast amount of money saved, to 
be used for the enrichment of the manuals. 
How does it sound? T’ll venture the guess 
that it is perfectly balanced with the manuals 
and leaves nothing to be desired. 


The Great has good 8’ foundation, to 
which is added the richness of reeds and 
the brilliance of ample 4’ and 2’ tone. The 
Viola 224’ may be satisfactory in effect, but 
my own ears prefer corroborating borrows 
taken from flute tone and not from string 
or diapason—how do your ears react? I 
might plan my 224’ as an enricher of the 
softer solo voices, rather than as a filler for 
full organ. 

I do not like 16’ flute tone on the Swell, 
nor on the Great; 16’ string satisfies me— 
16’ flute on the Choir is my idea. But then 
I think of the Swell as more and more a 
string ensemble; the Choir as flute and wood- 
wind. This is a delightful Swell, if the 
voicing is right—and we can safe'y presume 
that it is. 

The full ensemble of the organ is fine; to 
be sure, it is individual, meaning that the 
man who wrote the list of registers and stops 
has something he likes, while I might want 
something slightly different; so, while I 
would not presume to differ with his choice 
of full organ, I think I have good reason for 
differing with him on the selections he has 
made for his various divisions. I would make 
my Choir very distinctly of flute and wood- 
wind character, prominently so; my Swell 
would be stringy, in the main; my Great and 
Pedal and Echoes would remain as he has 
them; but my solo would be quite a different 
and bigger-toned affair—by borrowing and 
duplexing, no doubt, but I would mass on 
my Solo manual every big solo voice in the 
whole instrument— and the full Solo would 
be distinctly reed and not diapason and 
flute as it is now. After all, diapasons and 
flutes have no distinctiveness, no attractive- 
ness; they are only foundations. It is they 
that make organ playing dull and foolish; it 
is the wood-wind and the strings that make 
orchestras and jazz bands captivating and 
pulsating with life. Let’s take the hint. 

The Moller Factory is to be congratulated 
upon the size and importance of the con- 
tracts it is filling—it is none of the factory’s 
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business how a purchaser plans his speci- 
fication, nor how a critic re-plans them. We 
shall hold the factory only on the building 
and the voicing. 

Two more Moller specifications, the 4-67- 
3090 for Isaiah Temple, Chicago, and the 
4-90-3235 for Birmingham’s Masonic Tem- 
ple, are important enough to fairly ery for 
space, and in the bargain, the Builder’s 
office has been so thoughtful as to prepare 
them for THE AMERICAN ORGANIST in the 
specification form adopted for these pages. 
But our inability to finance 200 pages 
monthly is at present an impossible barrier, 
and these other organs shall have to wait. 


ANOTHER SKINNER THEATER 
ORGAN 
An UnvsvuaL PLAN BEHIND A Four-MANvUAL 
ORGAN FOR A BROADWAY THEATER 
IN New York City 


WHEN Tue AMERICAN ORGANIST asks its 
readers to consider an organ, either in full 
or in certain details, it gives them the 
courtesy of uniformity in presentation; this 
is economical on their time, and gives the 
builders a keener interest than they have 
been accustomed to receive at our hands. It 
takes time, money, and effort to so present 
organs; the reader may be assured that that 
time and money and effort will not be ex- 
pended on a specification unless there is 
something to be learned from it. The easiest 
way in the world to publish THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST would be to merely act as mailing 
clerks, and pass all the specifications and 
publicity materials that enter our mail box, 
on through to the compositor; we could fill 
our pages six time over, and in half the time 
it takes now. In other words, these pages, 
every one, are made with a conscience, and 
a whole-hearted (and warm-hearted) interest 
in every subject presented. 

The present organ cannot be reproduced 
in full, as its specification is not available in 
the form adopted for these columns. We 
shall therefore do our best with the mater- 
ials at hand. 

It is a 4-67, expanded literally from a 
2-39, the Swell being merely a complete 
duplexing of the exact Great, with the ad- 
dition of a 16’ Bourdon; the Solo being 
merely the Orchestral duplexed. Sounds 
terrible, doesn’t it? But it is not. In fact 
your reviewer considers it one of the most 
practical little instruments he has ever con- 
sidered for the theater. The reason for the 
plan is merely economic, not artistic. There 
are those who shut their eyes and persist 
in trying to persuade us that the artistic 
alone exists in the world, and the economic 
is imaginary, a non-existent affair, something 
never to be thought of. Very well, but I 


for one have never been able to persuade my 
land-lord of this, nor my butcher, nor my 
baker, nor my Government. Every one 
talks money to me first, and art second. So 
must we. 

All right, money then. This organ was 
built for money. Good. Let’s see what we 
have. An instrument built by a builder 
with a good reputation. What did the pur- 
chaser get ? He could have gotten a Unit, 
quoted at this price, then lowered to meet 
competition, and lowered yet more to clinch 
the contract. But he was a wiser purchaser. 
He knows what you and I know, namely 
that no American builder is getting millions 
out of the industry, and that whatever a 
builder receives, that, minus a modest profit, 
does he put-back into the thing he gives us. 
Very well. We can size up our builders, 
and we know the men they employ in their 
factories, their offices, their voicing rooms; 
and when we contract for an organ for a 
price, we know where that price goes. And 
we know well that none of the legitimate 
builders are stealing half our money and 
putting only the other half into the organ 
they deliver. 

Therefore, the B. S. Moss Broadway 
Theater in New York City gets a beautiful 
large 2-manual organ, with a 3-register 
Echo and an adequate Pedal. The organ 
must be used in the theater; the organist 
must be greatly over-worked, day after day, 
day after day; he must get his variety of 
registration—or drive audiences away; he 
must get variety just as easily as mechanical 
genius can make it. The answer? Duplex- 
ing the whole affair. And it is fine; beats 
the full Unit all hollow. 

In addition, the B. S. Moss Theater 
knows it is a theater and does not pretend 
to be a church or a concert hall. Traps 
therefore in abundance. 15 of them, all the 
way from Rain and Thunder to Bird Calls 
and the Chinese Block; very good. 


Now for the organ. The Great-Swell Or- 
gans have 
8’ Voix, 2-rank 
Flute Celeste, 2-rank 
Unda Maris, 2-rank 
and the Orchestral-Solo Organs have 
224’ Nasard 
134’ Tierce 
114’ Septieme 
with everyone of them a register and not a 
stop. Who said organ building was deca- 
dent ? True, we found those things in some 
of the very old organs; they are coming 
back in the flesh, but with a more artistic 
spirit than ever they had. Ponder what a 
live organist will be able to do with these 
three registers in the Orchestral and their 
three stops in the Solo. 
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There is also the Bassoon, French Horn, 
Musette, Clarinet, Physharmonica, and Tuba 
Mirabilis. I would not ask for greater 
pleasure than playing this modest little 
theater organ. Is the voicing right ? Well, 
no matter what it is, there are those of us 
who will praise it to the skies, and those 
of us who will condemn it to the dust. So 
what’s the use? And I’ve not had time 
to say a word as yet about the Harp, 
Celesta, and Piano, with which the organ 
is enriched. I will say that a real music 
lover designed this organ. And I will hope 
that the builder will see that T.A.O. staff 
get passes to the B. S. Moss every now and 
then. 


A REQUEST 
To BuILpERS AND DESIGNERS OF ORGANS 


SO far as my observation goes, the organ, 
as a commercial product, dollar value for 
dollar price, and as an art product, voicing 
skill for purchaser’s pride, does not receive 
analytical criticism in any but these columns. 
True, every organ specification published is 
criticized severely enough—in private. That 
does no good. What we need for the organ 
is not private criticism, but public. Public 
criticism is more careful, for the public 
critic knows he opens himself to an answer 
for every objection he himself raises. Some- 
times he gets into trouble too, which makes 
him more careful. It is the hope of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST that the specification 
digests it is permitted to publish will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the 
problems of the builder and a keener inter- 
est in his product. 


Look critically at a man’s tie some day 
when you are speaking with him face to 
face, and nine times out of ten he will 
sneakingly take a feel at it himself to see 
if anything is wrong. Let us look critically 
at a man’s specification, and listen critically 
to a builder’s voicing, and nine chances out 
of ten, organists will not dictate foolishly 
to builders about specification matters upon 
which they are not competent to dictate, nor 
builders rush foolishly to the erection of 
organs that are only half voiced. If these 
columns arouse some of the critical looks, 
it is all they can hope to do. Builders are 
invited to submit specifications for consider- 
ation. We cannot criticize a builder on a 
specification unless we know he made it; 
_ the design is the thing these columns shall 
examine. In cases of exceptionally im- 
portant instruments, their specifications can 
be reproduced in full without comment, if 
a builder desires—perhaps we can sympa- 
thize with that view; perhaps we would not 
want to send him a copy of T.A.O. and ask 
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But irre- 
spective of whether a digest or merely a 
presentation is desired, we ask that they 
accord us, in return for the space we freely 
give them, the courtesy of submitting their 


him to publish a criticism of it. 


specifications in uniform style. A copy of 
our Specification Form plan will be gladly 
sent to any requesting it.—T.S.B. 


MR. HAROLD GLEASON 
HoNoRED AS THE STATES’ REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CANADIAN CONVENTION 
THE National Association of Organists se- 
lected Mr. Harold Gleason, of Eastman 
Conservatory, Rochester, N. Y., as their 
representative to appear in a recital for the 
annual Convention of the Canadian College 
of Organists in Toronto, held in September. 
Mr. Gleason was a guest of honor at the 
College’s annual dinner, and played his re- 
cital as the closing event of the Convention. 
In addition to his duties in the Eastman 
Conservatory, Mr. Gleason performs the 
usual duties of church organist, is private 
recitalist for the Eastman Residence, does 
outside recital work, and in a general way 
supervises every activity in the Eastman 

world of the organ. 


MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
MAKES HIS NEW YORK DEBUT IN TOWN HALL 
ON Nov. 25TH 
MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS joins the 
few outstanding recitalists who are doing 
their share to put the organ recital on a 
high professional standing in the Metropolis 
by making a Town Hall appearance, on 
Nov. 25th, on the Speyer Memorial Skinner 
organ. The program, to be played entirely 
from memory, as the serious concert organist 
must invariably do in such events, includes 
two American works. These columns have 
invariably championed the cause of the 
American organist’s official New York ap- 
pearance and it is to be hoped that the pro- 

fession will do three things: 
1. Buy tickets and attend the recital; 
2. Endeavor to induce laymen to attend; 
3. Give wide publicity to the event, both 
before and after. 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue in Em 
Rogers—Scherzo (Son. 1) 
Bossi—Prayer 
Vierne—Carillon 
Borowski—Andante (Son. 1) 
Boellmann—Ronde Francaise 
Franck—Choral in Bm 
Torjussen—To the Rising Sun 
Three French Christmas Carols 
Bach—Prelude in Am 
Stebbins—In Summer 
Widor—Toccata (Son. 5) 
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Atlanta Notes 


By James Emory ScCHEIRER 
Official Representative 


WHO is responsible for the realization of 
the hopes of the organ purchasing committee 
(they are first because they pay the bill), 
the organ builders, and the organist? If 
it has not been shouted before, let’s shout 
it out now—The Organ Erector. 

No matter how much money is spent or 
how great the reputation of the builder, or 
how exacting the “accepting” organist, it 
all narrows down to one man—The Organ 
Erector. 

If the builders are ever so conscientious 
and use only the finest material, best work- 
men, and most artistic voicers, the organ 
will be a source of joy and satisfaction only 
when the last man to handle it is an artist— 
which places the entire responsibility on 
The Organ Erector. 

If I were on a committee, I would not 
only specify the builders but I would make 
certain that the Erector was capable of 
putting the last and most necessary finish- 
ing touches to the organ. 

Many people do not know that in addition 
to unpacking and installing an organ, he 
must not only tune but also TONE REGULATE 
the organ when finished. Here is the 
critical point where he can make or mar the 
most proficient voicer’s work. (I have seen 
them correct poor voicing too). 

When I am fortunate enough to land an 
“opening” and the organ behaves like an 
angel, 1 do not say great organ builder 
(they are all good anyhow) but Hurrah 
for The Organ Erector! 

Mr. Roy E. Staples representing the 
Austin Co. could not help being born in 
Wakefield, Mass., in 1888, for the simple 
reason his preference was not asked. To 
overcome the handicap of being a New 
Englander, he learned a few things about 
organ building and hurried to Atlanta. 
Before hurrying to Atlanta, he lingered with 
“the Colonel” in Brattleboro for whom he 
erected about 200 organs from 1904 to 
1922. 

In the six months he has spent in Atlanta 
he has sold ——* Austins, ——* of them 3- 
manuals. 

He modestly admits having one wife and 
two children, a boy and girl—in which 
respect he does not resemble me. I have 
one wife, and one 16 mo. old boy and don’t 
modestly admit it but beat you to it by tell- 
ing you all about it. 

His favorite stop—the Vox Humana. 

*Tut, tut; organ builders do not give away their 
secrets, and we don’t blame them either.—ED. 


Some of the organ playing fraternity 
saw and heard Mr. Staples’ work when they 
listened to the Eastman Theater Austin at 
the 1923 N.A.O. Convention. He was re- 
sponsible for the completion and tone regu- 
lation of their magnificent instrument. 

Mr. James N. Reynolds, for many years 
with the Estey Company, has now taken 
over the agency of the Hillgreen-Lane Co. 
for the entire Southeast. He also operates 
a small factory of his own where he carries 
on experimental work and has shown me 
some very interesting examples of voicing, 
among which was a Melodia with a decided 
French Horn quality. 

He is also the proud possessor of a 
genuine Erben Organ placed in his house. 
The panelling and sliders are of solid 
mahogany (I saw them). Only a few of the 
old pipes are retained for sentimental 
reasons and the rest of the stops are not 
vet installed. It has one manual of 5:4 notes 
and a pedal of 27 notes. 

He recently took a wife unto himelf from 
a prominent family in Gainesville, Fla. 
When asked, he did not deny being born in 
Vicksburg, Miss., some years ago. 

He has many monuments to his ability 
as an erector and tone regulator in and 
about Atlanta and all over the South. 
Favorite stop—the Gemshorn. 

Mr. Jean Binder of Jacksonville, Fla. 
erects but does not sell Moller Organs (more 
about the salesman later). His father and 
grandfather operated an organ factory at 
Munich, Bavaria, and he himself is an or- 
ganist of no mean ability. Has been in the 
U. S. 15 yrs. and was connected several 
years with Wirsching in Salem, before join- 
ing the Moller forces. 

Favorite stop—Synthetic Oboe. 

It has been my pleasure to open organs 
erected by these three gentlemen and in 
each case there was not the slightest hitch 
or cipher. Many will appreciate just what 
this means. 


Boston Notes 


By Harotp F. ScHwas 
Official Representative 


BOSTON organs, kept in hard service dur- 
ing the winter season, take a complete or 
partial vacation during the hot weeks that 
come along once every year. And organists 
usually do likewise, as does any normal 
human being. However, many of the latter 
continue active wherever they are. Port- 
land, Maine, heard the work of three Boston 
organists for a week each, in the daily re- 
citals in the Municipal Auditorium: Mr. 
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Albert Snow, Mr. John Hermann Loud, and 
Mr. Raymond Robinson. 

One musical feature of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral Church perhaps attracts more popular 
attention to the church as a place of music 
than any other one item of the music life in 
Boston. This is the summer Sunday evening 
sing on the steps of the Cathedral. The 
choir, accompanied by a quartet of brass 
instruments, leads the crowd that assembles 
in the church yard and on the street out- 
side. Not more than one or two stanzas of 
each hymn are sung (a wise precaution). 
The position of the church just opposite the 
Common makes this musical influenee par- 
ticularly potent. 

Mr. John Herman Loud spent his on a 
farm near Rowley, Mass., and Mr. Arthur 
Ryder played in his place at the Park St. 
Church during that time. Mr. Ryder has 
been engaged as organist and choirmaster 
by the Episcopal Church in Hyde Park. 
By the way, Mr. Loud is soon to present to 
the public a new PRELUDE AND FuGuE in D. 
The PRELUDE is not yet written but the 
FUGUE is a good one. 

The New England. Conservatory began 
the new school year Sept. 18th. The general 
assembly at noon received a good send-off 
in the performance of Mulet’s Toccata by 
Raymond Robinson on the large Skinner in 
Jordan Hall. The Conservatory has the 
only extensive equipment for organ study 
in this vicinity. Beside the Jordan Hall 
Organ, there are two three-manual and one 
two-manual studio organs, and eight small 
two-manual practise organs. The faculty of 
the organ department consists of Messers. 
Henry M. Dunham, Homer Humphery, 
Wallace Goodrich, and Raymond Robinson. 

Miss Frances McCollin was one of the 
visitors to Boston during the early fall. 


Los Angeles 
News and Notes 


By Roy L. Mepca.re 
Official Representative 


The local profession is cor- 
dially invited to take full 
advantage of the opportunity 
our special Representative 
affords to use the press for 
the stimulation of local pro- 
fessional welfare. His name 
and address are found in 
our Directory. 





MR. MEDCALFE 


THAT organ playing is rapidly becoming a 
preferred profession in Southern California 
is evidenced by the many applicants for 
lessons and practise. hours at churches, 
theaters, and private studios. The few 
organs available are so pressed for time that 
many desirous of studying have been unable 
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to do so. As a partial solution of the 
problem, a studio has been established in 
the Gamut Club building on South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, where a 2-10 Straight 
Organ has been installed and may be used 
by anyone at a nominal fee. Mrs. Claribel 
Patten Wallace, manager of the choir bureau 
in the same building, is in charge of the 
studio and says that although the organ has 
been open but a short time most of the 
available hours are already engaged. The 
outline of the organ shows that although a 
small instrument it possesses the fundamen- 
tal requisites essential to the student. There 
has been an “Adjustable Breeze” installed 
at the console for the player’s convenience 
which has proved very popular even in Los 
Angeles where the climate is perfect. This 
“Breeze” is simply a one inch pipe con- 
nected with the wind supply of the organ 
and controlled by a convenient valve at the 
console. When this valve is opened a 
stream of cool air from the organ blower is 
directed over the player’s otherwise fevered 
brow. The current copy of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST is always available at the studio. 
PEDAL: 16’ Bourdon 
GREAT: 8’ Diapason 
Melodia 
Dulciana 
4’ Octave 
SWELL: 8’ Violin Diapason 
Stopped Flute 
Salicional 
4’ Harmonic Flute 
8’ Oboe 
Concerts on the 2-23 Aeolian in Aeolian 
Studio, Los Angeles, are broadcast over 
KFI Tuesday and Friday evenings of each 
week, between 6:45 and 8:00 o’clock. The 
concerts are in charge of Mr. Dan L. Me- 
Farland, organist and assistant to Mr. Wm. 
R. Door manager of the Studia. 


San Francisco Notes 


By Water B. KENNEDY 
Official Representative 


MR. CLARENCE EDDY is making a 
transcontinental concert tour this Fall, which 
includes recital engagements throughout the 
Northwest and Pacific Coast. He will play 
in San Francisco Nov. 9, at the Municipal 
Auditorium; and probably in Oakland, at 
the First Presbyterian Church on the 10th. 
Mr. Eddy’s last recital in San Francisco was 
a notable event, more than five thousand 
people being present. He will open the new 
4-m Kimball (rebuilt) at the First Presby- 
terian on the date named, provided the work 
of installation is completed by that time. 
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The new Kimball just referred to is to 
be one of the ten largest church organs in 
the United States, and in all probability 
the largest on the West Coast. The console 
is to be equipped with stop-keys; double 
touch adjustable combination pistons effect- 
ing manual, or manual and pedal—seven to 
each manual and four for pedal only; cancel 
pistons for each organ; four universal 
pistons, adjustable; the first four pistons 
on each manual being duplicated by toe 
pistons. The Solo manual is being built to 
operate Echo, to be provided at a later date. 
Wind pressure will be 7” on manuals, 10” 
on Pedal, and 15” on Solo and Pedal Reeds. 
Every effort is being put forth by the build- 
ers to make this a master piece in church 
organ construction and tonal beauty. 

Miss Alice Dean, of the Twenty-third 
Avenue Baptist Church, Oakland, is happy 
in her work at the new two-manual Austin 
recently placed. Miss Dean is an accom- 
plished musician and plays the church ser- 
vice in a churchly manner. She modest- 
ly bestows all credit for achievement upon 
her former instructor, Mr. Benj. S. Moore, 
the distinguished organist of Trinity Church, 
San Francisco. For this modesty we ac- 
claim her the more. 

Tenth Avenue Baptist Church is the out- 
standing church, musically, in that section of 
the city known as East Oakland. Here Miss 
Ida M. Fording has presided tirelessly for 
more than twenty years as organist. Dr. C. D. 
Goodman is director of the music, and has 
a splendid choir of forty volunteer singers, 
highly trained, singing the better works in 
musicianly style. Miss Fording’s work has 
ever been a little better than satisfying, and 
it is largely due to her spirit of progressive- 
ness that the musical success of this church 
has been established. Listen in some Sun- 
day on Radio KGO, and get an inspiration. 

The new cathedral edifice for St. Domonic’s 
Catholie Church, San Francisco, is nearing 
completion. Mr. F. Brueschweiler, the 
eminent composer, is organist of this 
historic church. He announces that the 
large Woodbury organ now in use will be 
removed to the new building, where its 
magnificent possibilities will have better op- 
portunity for display. This organ was built 
to specifications drawn by Dr. Humphrey J. 
Stewart, formerly organist at St. Dominic’s, 
but now municipal organist at San Diego. 

Mr. Henry Bretherick stepped out of his 
retirement, temporarily, to play the Yom 
Kipper services for Temple Em-anuel, wor- 
shipping in the First Congregational 
Church. We never hear Mr. Bretherick 
play without experiencing that thrill of hero 
worship which was ours as a boy whenever 
we came in contact with one who had 


achieved. One forgets the mechanics of the 
organ, the technic of playing, the art of 
registration; all of those elements that are 
subject ordinarily to our admiration, and we 
hear just pure, sublime, transcendent music. 
Only the reticent, retiring nature of this 
master organist has kept his name from be- 
coming world famous. 


Great Northwest 
News and Notes 


By Freperick C. FERINGER 
Official Representative 
The local profession is cor- 
dially invited to take full 
advantage of the opportunity 
our special Representative 
affords to use the press for 
the stimulation of local pro- 
fessional welfare. His name 
and address are found in 
our Directory. 


MR. W. H. DONLEY, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church which boasts of the largest 
membership of any single Presbyterian 
church in the world, is to be complimented 
on the way he puts over the music part of 
the service. The first thing that greets the 
meditative listener is the quiet and peaceful 
ringing of the chimes. Mr. Donley has a 
4-65 Austin with a set of chimes in a 
separate chest at the opposite end of the 
auditorium. He always preludes his open- 
ing organ numbers with an artistic ex- 
position of the chimes, which has an al- 
together peaceful and inspiring effect upon 
worshipper just in from the noisy world 
without. 

Mr. Arvile Belstad gave an impromptu 
recital recently at the home of Mr. Frank 
Moran on Oreas Island, up among the San 
Juan’s, on the 2-25 Aeolian. Mr. Belstad 
is doing some splendid work on his 3-27 
Austin in the Swedish Baptist Church. Mr. 
Belstad is wondering why some inventive 
genius doesn’t invent an organ whose ex- 
pression shutters will be controlled by the 
pressure of the fingers on the keys, leaving 
the feet free for pedal technic. 

Portland, Oregon, for a city of its size 
can boast of quite a number of organs in 
private residences. The pleasure derived 
from an installation is so great that wealthy 
connoisseurs are turning their attention more 
and more to the possession of residence 
organs. The ideal instrument of course is 
the one that combines the player attachment 
and the regular console. Three organs of 
this type are owned in Portland by Messrs 
John H. Haak, W. T. Obrien, and Leslie 
M. Seott. Organs without player attach- 
ments are in the homes of Dr. J. J. Selwood, 





MR. FERINGER 
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and Mr. Jas. A. Bamford, both three-manual 
instruments. Mr. Lucien E. Becker has in 
his studio a two-manual unit of some twenty 
stops which is excellent for teaching pur- 
poses. Two more instruments with player 
attachments are expected to be installed in 
Portland residences in the near future. 

The First Swedish Lutheran Church has 
been quite fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. John Sundsten as organist. Mr. 
Sundsten has only a small two-manual 
Kimball to work on but he is just the man 
to make it sound like an organ twice as 
large. 

About fifty musicians of the city were 
present at a very successful luncheon given 
by the Seattle Clef Club in honor Theo. 
Spiering, Alexander Sklarewski, F. Beidle- 
man and M. Ressegui who have come to the 
great Northwest to make their future homes. 
The luncheon was in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Donley, who turned the toastmastership over 
to Mr. Craig. The usual after dinner 
speeches were made by the guests of honor, 
the essence of which was their very favor- 
able impressions of the Northwest and its 
possibilities musically. 

Mr. Fred Beidleman, B. Mus., has been 
appointed to the First Congregational of 
Tacoma. He is also the new director of 
music at the College of Puget Sound, and 
director of the St. Cecilia Club. 

Mr. Eugene F. Musser is getting a big 
kick out of the new organ in the Third 
Science. It is one of those convenient little 
affairs that Austin has been putting out 
lately, with about eighteen stops spread over 
three manuals, containing a lot of duplexes 
and synthetics, ete.; but when Mr. Musser 
“opens her up” all the desired effects are 
. promptly forthcoming. 

Mr. Arthur H. Bewell is similarly proud 
of the new 3-32 Austin in the Fourth 
Scientist. It is the last word in modern 
organ building and the acoustical properties 
of the building are well-nigh perfect. The 
entire organ is under expression while the 
distribution of the stops is characteristic of 
the good judgment used on most of the 
modern organs of this type. 

Mr. Silas Vann of the Second Scientist 
in Portland had been playing a 2-17 Austin 
but they have made a real organ of it by 
adding an extra manual and about a dozen 
new registers. 


PROTO: 
THE OcTrosBeR MEETING 


ROUTINE business was transacted at the 
October 2nd meeting of the Philadelphia 
Fraternity of Theater Organists in the 
Church of the Incarnation, Philadelphia. 
The meeting was called to order at 11:10 a. 
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m., the minutes were read and adopted, as 
likewise the report of the treasurer. Dr. 
Norman Vanpelt Levis gave the address of 
the day, taking for his subject the impor- 
tance of music in the church and theater. 
The address was the chief feature of the 
occasion, and the meeting adjourned at 
12:45. 


CANADIAN COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 
RECENT CONVENTION THE MOST NOTABLE 
CONTRIBUTION TO ORGAN AFFAIRS IN CANADA 


OWING to local difficulties the College’s 
official report of the Convention was not 
available in the office of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST until five weeks after the Con- 
vention was over, and then arrived just in 
time to miss an edition, so that its belated 
appearance here is due to causes over which 
the magazine has no control and is not due 
to the negligence of any person in par- 
ticular. It is printed as a matter of record 
at this time. 

The annual convention of the Canadian 
College of Organists was held in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., with 50 
members present. Addresses on the duties 
of the organist and choirmaster were given 
by Doctors Ham, Sanders, MacMillan, 
Illsley, and Messrs. Hewlitt, Brewer, 
Gilchrist, Gleason, Sharpe, and Perry. Rev. 
Dr. Voorhis gave an address on the “Place 
of Music in the Church Service.” The an- 
nual dinner was held at the Chateau 
Laurier, and Mr. Harold Gleason brought 
‘greetings from the National Association of 
Organists. 

The following day the members were tak- 
en on an auto trip around the Dominion 
Government Driveways and to the Ottawa 
Hunt and Golf Club for tea. In the evening 
came an organ recital in St. Andrew’s 
Church : 

Willan—Passacaglia 

Mr. Harvey Robb 
Parry—Fantasia 
Wood—Song of Symeon 
Egerton—Prelude Improvisation 

Mr. Arthur Egerton 
Reinberger—Intermezzo and Fugue 

Mr. Thos. J. Crawford 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue E Minor 

Dr. Alfred Whitehead 
Franck—Chorale in A Minor 
Noble—Prelude Solonnelle 

Mr. Harold Gleason 
Mansfield—Scherzo Caprice 
Bonnet—Ariel 
Maquire—Allegro (Sonata 1) 

Mr. J. E. F. Martin 

The officers for the coming year are as 
follows: 
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Hon. Pres.: Dr. Albert Ham 

Pres.: Mr. Chas. Wheeler 

V-Ps.: Dr. H. A. Fricker, Mr. W. H. 
Hewlett, Mr. Richard Tattersall, Dr. Healey 
Willan. 

Council: Percival Illsley, J. Bearder, G. 
M. Brewer, A. H. Egerton, F. G. Killmaster, 
Dr. E. Macmillan, W. A. Montgomery, Dr. 
A. E. Whitehead, T. J. Crawford, Hugh C. 
Ross. 

Reg.: Mr. L. G. Starling 

Sec. Tr.: Mr. H. G. Langlois 


MR. MARCEL DUPRE 

Comes TO AMERICA WITH His BripE WHO 
Tours THE COUNTRY WITH HIM 
THE Dupre Management has announced, 
and it has already come to pass, that the 
bride of the world’s most talked-of organist 
is accompanying her husband on his current 
American tour. News of Mr. Dupre’s mar- 
riage in Paris to Mme. Jeanette Pasoucou ap- 
peared in the French and English press and 
was transmitted to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
almost immediately upon its occurrence, but 
inasmuch as Mr. Dupre had been through a 
very taxing and prolonged concert tour and 
had enjoyed no leisure, the news was with- 
held from publication in these columns to 
insure the maximum leisure—which would 
have been defeated by a flood of congratu- 
latory cablegrams and letters. During the 
brief summer vacation spent in Mr. Dupre’s 
residence in the suburbs of Paris, a new 
organ “symphony” was composed for use in 
America this season. 


MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 
STARTS THE SEASON WITH MANY ENGAGE- 
MENTS AND WINS UNUSUAL RADIO RECORD 
DURING one month Mr. Seibert was 
hooked for fourteen recitals, with an 
audience of 3500 in Delaware, and 1500 in 
a Shriner’s Temple in Pennsylvania. His 
recital was the first of a series in the new 
Temple and a return engagement was im- 
mediately booked on the strength of the en- 
thusiasm his first recital aroused. Oct. 5th 
Mr. Seibert dedicated the new organ in 
Trinity Church, New Rochelle, N. J.; taking 
the sleeper for Ithaca, he played the next 
day for the dedication of the new Skinner 
in the Lutheran Church at Cornell Univer- 
sity. The organ was the gift of Mrs. 
Sollikoffer and Mr. Seibert was chosen by 
the president of the New York and New 
England Synod to open the instrument. 
Another dedicatory recital was that of the 
$20,000. Casavant in Trinity, Pottsown, Pa. 
A fourth dedicatory will open the new 
$16,000. Austin in St. Luke’s, Reading; here 
Mr. Seibert will also act as consultant for 


the church in the inspection of the com- 
pleted instrument. 

A Master Class was organized for Mr. 
Seibert on the occasion of one of his recitals, 
and two days were devoted to it, following 
the recital; organists were enrolled from a 
fifty mile radius and included most of the 
prominent members of the profession in that 
territory. 

One of the unique tributes to the pleasure 
Mr. Seibert gives in his recitals was the 
check sent to him through WEAF after one 
of his recitals. It was only the second time 
in WEAF history that any member of the 
radio audience had expressed appreciation by 
a check, and the check sent Mr. Seibert was 
five times greater than the other. 

Mr. Fay Leone Faurote is Mr. Seibert’s 
manager for the present season, as he was 
for the past; Mr. Theodore Strong has been 
chosen as personal representative for the 
1924-25 season. 


CONCERT-GIVING INDUSTRY 
MUSICAL DIGEST, OF NEW YORK, GIVES 
INTERESTING FACTS 


ONE of the ills of the concert-giving in- 
dustry, as diagnosed by the Musical Digest, 
of New York, is that of “asking too high a 
fee”; “insufficient advertising and publicity 
exploitation” are also sighted as contributing 
causes to financial loss to artists. Musical 
Digest’s comments on the situation at present, 
call it a “buyers’ market,” in which the 
merchandise for sale exceeds the readiness 
of the purchasers to buy. “It is high time 
to dissuade partly-equipped instrumentalists 
and singers from undertaking careers for 
which they are so scantily fitted—careers for 
which the great majority never were intended 
and can never attain,” says the Digest. 
Continuing: “Mediocrity should be barred. . 
there is more than enough of what is in- 
disputable competent to warrant a whole- 
sale manager from declining to attempt to 
launch any music newcomer unless that 
newcomer appears to possess such out- 
standing qualities that success seems vir- 
tually inevitable.” Any artist interested in 
selling recitals on a profitable basis should 
secure the entire series of articles published 
in The Musical Digest—and digest them 
thoroughly. 


Points and Viewpoints 


MORE FRATERNALISM 
By D. H. Rocers 
IT HAS been my idea for a long while to 
give you this little excerpt from my line of 
thought when reading any personal article 
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in our good AMERICAN OrGaNnisT. I am 
writing to ask whether our professional 
brothers (builders and organists alike) are 
so petty and small that they must stoop to 
constant vituperation of each other’s merits. 
In almost every issue appears some article 
wherein someone claims the recognition for 
having discovered this or some other prin- 
ciple of organ design or voicing, or some 
other matter, which he claims has been 
given unjustly to others, of whose standing 
it would seem he were obviously envious. 
Then in the following issue comes the reply 
with suitable reciprocal appellations far 
from complimentary, and very poor reading. 
The whole enjoyment of the book is thus 
a bit tainted by this useless controversy, 
which, by the way, does not increase one’s 
respect for the man who signs his name. 
Much such stuff appears in our magazine. 
When my friends pick up a copy and 
read, I am a bit ashamed. It does not make 
for a very valuable impression of our pro- 
fession to the outsider. It makes us seem 
(though happily the cases are few in reality) 
like whining children or old feeble minded 
grandmothers instead of red blooded men, 
strong enough to enter into the competition 
which the business or professional world de- 
mands, with principles which most business 
and professions adhere to. 


CHAPTER I. 
By Myron C. BauLou 
WHEN first I added the theater to the 
church I learned something. 

I learned that many combinations were 
possible on my theater organ that were im- 
possible on my much larger church intru- 
ment. 

The former organ (since greatly enlarged) 
had two manuals and twenty eight stops—a 
few duplexed. 

The church organ: three manuals, forty 
stops— nothing duplexed. 

Ancient history of course, but I found 
men at the N.A.O. Convention this summer 
who are still opposed to any duplexing 
whatever. 

What a store house of beautiful effects, 
utterly useless, is the average church Swell. 
Nothing therein can be used against any- 
thing else therein. 

On my old theater organ the Swell Vox 
Humana could be played from Great. This 
released anything and everything in the 
Swell (even the Vox itself) for accompani- 
ment purposes. 

At church my Swell Vox could be ac- 
companied by two stops only in the entire 
organ. 

I have figured up somewhat over one 
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hundred combinations that would be possible 
if four of my church Swell stops were 
duplexed, several of which (combinations) 
would be better than anything now possible 
in the entire instrument. 

Pardon me. 


CHAPTER II. 
By Tue Very SAME 

THERE is no place like New York. 

Every true American is proud of the 
little old village. 

New York is justly proud of its pep, its 
snap, its go, its jazz and the music of wind 
whistling through its canyons. 

Recently I was there. 

I dropped into several of the better picture 
houses while the organ was playing alone. 

In each ease it sounded like a prayer meet- 
ing. 

Perhaps I had better quit the subject 
right here. 

CHAPTER III. 
Also by Him 
THIS summer I played two organs; same 
make. 

One had twenty stops, the other sixty. 
The Register Crescendo pedal on the twenty- 
stop organ moved a scant two inches. 

Similar pedal on the sixty-stop organ 
moved the same distance and no more. 

Is this common sense? 

I’m asking. 


RAZZING THE JAZZ 
By EK. A. BrtopEAu 

I SUBMIT these two scales to you and if 
you have the space to spare I wish you 
would print them; it will at least give them 
a “kick.” Jazz them on the piano. The 
first scale has six evenly divided tones, 
namely : ————— 

Raise that half a tone and you have the other 
scale: these two scales take in every key on 
the piano and you are now free to go as far 
as you like and you can call it jazz. 

P.S.: If you don’t like this and destroy it 
we will still be friends. 

(We are indebted to Mr. Biladeau for the 
marvelous invention of the two scales, but 
property rights must be respected and it 
would be unfair to publish these two mag- 
nificent seales without first giving due re- 
compense to him. Since it would be 
financially impossible to adequately reward 
Mr. Bilodeau we can but withhold publica- 
tion. However, we may hint, for the read- 
er’s edification, that one of the scales is the 
Whole-Tone Scale of F, and the other is 
the Whole-Tone Scale of F-sharp. But due 
warning is hereby given that they are not 
to be used except as a response after the 
sermon. ) 
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Loud-Speaker Secrets 


What the Ether Waves Say About Organists 
Reported from New York City 
By HETER O'DYNE 


MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT, WEAF, 24- 
6-8, on the Skinner organ in the Skinner 
Studio, N. Y., showed his ability to arrange 
an interesting program as well as his ability 
to play for the radio audience. Here is the 
program: 

Goldmark—Bridal Song 

Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 

Schuman-—Traumerie 

Jenkins—Dawn 

Kinder—Tocatta 

Cadman—“At Dawning” 

De Koven—‘Oh Promise Me” 

Mendelssohn—Adagio, Allegro (Sonata 1) 

“Old Black Joe” 

“Coming Through the Rye” 

Rossi—Ave Maria 

Costa—Triumphal March 

Hymns—“What a Friend” 

“A Mighty Fortress” 
Mr. Seibert’s rendition of REVERTE was beau- 
tiful, one of the finest things he did; solo 
work was done with strings and water effect 
was gained flute accompaniment. TRAUMERIE 
was colorfully played with Clarinet melody 
and Harp accompaniment. Dawn, another 
descriptive piece, was on a _ par _ with 
REVERIE; it was an excellent selection to 
show the tone colors and descriptive abilities 
of the modern organ when played by a 
modern organist. Kinder’s Tocarra showed 
Mr. Seibert’s excellent technic at its best, 
which made ithe number brilliant. “At 
DAWNING” was really a novelty through the 
manner in which Mr. Seibert played it, and 
“On PromisE Mr” was carried through in 
the same style. Incidental Chime accom- 
paniments were introduced. 

Contrast in the two movements of the 
Mendelssohn was excellent; one moment the 
musi¢ seemed to drft along with no special 
object in view, like an unmanned boat, the 
next it was snapped up with astonishing 
rapidity as though it had at last an object in 
view. Mr. Seibert’s colorful interpretation of 
the folk songs was an education in itself—his 
bell obligato, incidental queer harmonies, 
Tremulant occasionally. Although not an 
ardent admirer of Bossi’s works, Mr. Sei- 
bert’s rendition of Ave Maria made me like 
it because of his colorful registration and 
excellent diminuendos. (More next time) 


AN AMERICAN CHURCH SERVICE 


Aw Errort To Typiry THE SPIRIT OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH AND INTERPRET IT 
ty AMERICAN CHURCH MuUsICc 


ON Dee. 9th in St. Andrews’s Chureh and 
again on Dee. 12th in St. John the Evan- 
gelist will be given a Church Service under 
the joint leadership of Mr. William A. 
Goldsworthy and Mr. Ernest Graham, or- 
ganists of the two churches, in New York 
City. The idea is to give expression to 
American ideals in church music as distinct 
from no ideals whatever or British ideals 
transplanted. There is an American spirit 
in church music; not a violent spirit, not 
one universally rampant, but a truly Amer- 
ican mode of religious thought in music. 
Messrs. Goldsworthy and Graham are not 
trying to show what their choirs can do; 
they are not trying to show the finest things 
in church music. Their one effort is to 
present distinctly the American spirit in 
chureh music. The following anthems have 
been tentatively chosen : 


Hadley’s “He that dwelleth” 

Protheroe’s “Trees and the Master” 

Chadwick’s “Art Thou Weary ?” 

Fischer’s Easter antiphonal for minister 
and choir 

Candlyn’s “Jesus Christ is Risen Today” 

James’ ‘The day is Gently Sinking” 

James’ “Lord accept the Hymns we 
Raise” 


Statement of the ownership, management, circu- 
lation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
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